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With circulation increases averaging 
daily five to ten thousand copies more 
than a year ago, most of them concen- 
trated in the city and suburban area;--- 


And with an increase of advertising 
patronage which totaled almost a mil- 
lion lines for the year 1925;--- 


The News has demonstrated the fact 
that Dallas has today the biggest and 
most influential newspaper ever 
placed at the disposal of her business 


interests. 


The power of this increased influence 
is being felt by advertising interests 
generally. 


Che Dallas Morning News 


Supreme in Texas 


kor Greater Service 
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Dm fiay)N the complete furnishing 
; oN Vee) of this beautiful building, 
\ Ree The Republic National 
Peer) Bank, we have accom- 


plished the largest installation under 
a single contract of matched Business 
and Executive Furniture ever installed 
ina Texas institution. @ Business 






harmony of representation in their 
office, or thoroughout an entire insti- 
tution, should consult us. 
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Outlook Promising for the Southwest 


Prosperity Should Continue Through 1926 
By E. R. BROWN, President, Dallas Chamber of Commerce 






poses HERE are many factors 
] (6e69| pointing toward a pros- 
iea@q} perous year for the 
Southwest in 1926. Of 
first importance is the 


Veal Ke 
ay ay ,) 


ra ae 
—Ss=——"_ breaking of the drouth 
in the 65 counties of South Central 
Texas, a drouth which had a material 


bearing on the prosperity of the 
Southwest in 1925. These counties 
lie in one of the most important trade 
territories of Dallas and the rains 
which have come to the district make 
almost certain a production this year 
that will equal or exceed that of 1924. 
The only reason this drouth did not 
have a more serious effect was that 
the people of that section had enjoyed 
an extended era of prosperity and had 
accumulated stock and money suffi- 
cient to tide them over the drouth 
period. 

Another matter that affects the 
outlook for 1926 in Texas and the 
Southwest is the proposed expendi- 
tures of our railroads. For the first 
time since the nineties the Texas rail- 
roads are endeavoring to construct 
substantial additional railway mile- 
age, both in the extension of existing 
lines and the building of entirely new 
ones. It is very probable that these 
projects will be carried out during 
1926. In the Rio Grande Valley the 
Southern Pacific and the Missouri Pa- 
cific are both attempting to extend 
their lines and create additional trans- 
portation facilities in that section of 
the State. 


In the Panhandle the Fort Worth 
and Denver, the Santa Fe and the 
Frisco—through the Q. A. & FP.—are 
attempting to extend their lines and 
to build both additional and new lines, 
in some instances aggregating several 
hundred miles. There is also to be 
considered the effort of a new rail- 
road corporation, the Texas, Panhandle 
& Gulf, to construct a line about 30) 
miles in length in West Texas. 


The Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & 
Sabine Railway will undertake to ex- 
tend its line from Port Arthur and 
Beaumont up through South Central 
Texas to Waco. 


All of these developments presage 
the expenditure within the Lone Star 
State of many millions of dollars 
which will, of necessity, react to the 


benefit and prosperity of the Texas 
people. 
Weather Conditions Good 
EASONABLE weather, a prerequi- 
S site for the proper preparation 
to the 


of the soil for crops, has, 


present time, materialized throughout 





E. R. BROWN 


President of the, Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
and recently elected President of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce. 


the entire territory. This favorable 
condition indicates that 1926 will be 
a prosperous year for agriculture. 


Petroleum Industry Active 


ECENT developments forecast 

much activity in the petroleum 
industry for 1926. Several large na- 
tional concerns, which heretofore have 
not operated in Texas, are moving 
their headquarters here and extending 
their operations in this territory. In- 
dications are that during the course 
of the present year this development 
will bring an abundance of prosperity 
to the Southwest. 





The conditions in the stock and se- 
curity markets indicate a tone of con- 
fidence and there is no doubt but that 
this will be—to the Southwest—a 
most satisfactory year. 


International Issues 


HE settlement of international 

debt questions should have an im- 
portant bearing on our international 
relations. If the settlements are 
adopted as proposed there will be an 
impetus in the exports of cotton. The 
full effect of this will be appreciated 
when it is understood that more than 
50 per cent of the cotton produced in 
the United States is exported. The 
average annual production from 1920 
to 1924 was 11,090,000 bales. America 
consumed approximately 5,100,000 
while foreign countries purchased in 
the United States a yearly average of 
5,900,000 bales. It will therefore ke 
seen that the settlement of the inter- 
national debt question will bring to 
the cotton producing States an era 
ef extended prosperity. The outlook 
in this respect is very bright. Already 
six of the debt settlements negotiated 
by the American Debt Commission 
have been approved by Congress and 
it is hoped that the remaining settle- 
ments and refundings negotiated by 
our Commission, which have been rec- 
ommended to Congress by President 
Coolidge, will be approved. 


These settlements will enable for- 
eign countries to buy our cotton upon 
a more equitable international ex- 
change and thus increase the price re- 
ceived by the producers of cotton. 


Dallas Benefits 
We have discussed some of the major 
tendencies which make the outlook 
for the new year = satisfactory 
throughout the Southwest. Prosper‘ty 
in this section means prosperity for 
Dallas. This city is particularly for- 
tunate in having a trade territory so 
great in extent and so d-versified in 
production that only a major catas- 
trophe, affecting all parts of the 
Southwest, could seriously halt the 
yearly progress of Dallas. 
With conditions pointing to a good 
year in all sections we may confi- 
dently expect as much for Dallas. 
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Bank Clearings 
Real Estate Transfers 
Postal Receipts 


| eer Building Permits 


This chart illustrates the trend of Dallas business in 1925 as compared with 1924. 


eA Parting Glance at 1925 


profit is the result of 
changes in fundamental 
cond.tions, while but 
43% is the result of 
competitive efficiency, is 
the claim of Roger W. Babson. 


To bring it nearer home, “57% of 
Dallas’ business profit is the result of 
changes in fundamental conditions in 
the Southwest, while but 43% is the 
result of the competitive efficiency of 
the Dallas market.” 


Admitting this to be true, although 
conservative, an accurate judgment of 
Southwestern business conditions can 
be gained by a study of its business 
barometer—Dallas. 

Despite the drouth in 65 South 
Texas counties—one of the richest 
territories of the Dallas market—it 
can be asserted, with a basis of 
proven facts, that 1925 was the best 
year in the history of Dallas. 

Though gains made in the period 
1924-25 were not as large as between 
1923-24, due to conditions already 
mentioned, the increase demonstrates 
that the previous one was not of the 
boom variety, but the steady growth 
of the key city of a progressive sec- 
tion. 

No attempt is made to forecast 
conditions during the coming year, al- 
though every indication is that the 
improved conditions throughout the 
Dallas trade territory will be re- 
flected in the growth and business of 
the city. Secretary Hoover says “to 
continue prosperity over 1926, temper 
optimism with a sprinkling of cau- 
tion.” 





Business Activity 
NCREASED manufacturing ac- 
tivity was very apparent during 


1925. A recent survey of this in- 
dustry showed that the factory out- 
put of Greater Dallas increased 12.7% 
during the year. Important additions 
were made to several establishments, 
among which might be mentioned the 
Ford Motor plant and the Olive & 
Meyers Furniture Company’s new 
building. 


Adverse conditions in some parts 
of the Dallas trade territory pre- 
vented a record increase in the whole- 
sale volume, but, according to pre- 
liminary figures, a gain for the year 
will be shown. 


A comprehensive survey of the re- 
tail trade during 1925 is now under 
way and from data thus far available 
a substantial increase will be shown 
in this important branch of Dallas 
industry. 


Banking Statistics 


pam clearings and bank debits 
are among the best indicators of 
business conditions, representing as 
they do the total business turnover 
in Dallas. A comparison of last year 
with 1924 shows that clearings in- 
creased 15.7%, while debits increased 
15.9%. 


If it had not been for the drouth 
in South Texas the increases would 
undoubtedly have been much greater. 
At the end of March, bank clearings 
and debits were 28% and 25% 
greater, respectively, than for the 
corresponding period of 1924. From 
July until the end of December the 
pace set at the first of the year 
gradually slowed down, although 
every month of 1925 showed an in- 
crease as compared to the correspond- 
ing month of 1924. 


Postal Receipts Show Healthy Gain 


OSTAL receipts were 11.1% 

greater in 1925 than in 1924. The 
increased postal rates accounted for 
only 3% of this gain, while the re- 
maining 8% represents the normal 
business increase. The per capita re- 
ceipts of Dallas in 1925, based on a 
population of 250,000, were $13.82, 
according to W. B. Luna, assistant 
postmaster. An indication of the 
enormous business turnover of the 
city, far out of proportion to its rank 
in size, can be seen by comparing the 
per capita receipts of $13.82 in Dallas 
to $4.69, the per capita receipts of the 
United States as a whole. 


Population Growth 


HE 1926 city directory gives 

Greater Dallas (roughly, a 36° 
square mile area) a population of 
264,534. This is an increase of 15,734 
for the year. The Federal Census 
estimate placed the population, on 
July 1, 1925, at 194,450 for the 26 
square miles within the incorporated 
limits of the city. 


The Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
uses the directory figures, not be- 
cause they are larger, but for the 
reason that, of the two estimates, the 
directory calculation bears a more 
accurate relation to the growth of 
public utility connections and other 
indicators of city growth. 


During 1925 the average increase 
of public utility connections in 
Greater Dallas was 10.6%, against a 
population increase of 6.3%. The 
scholastic census for the incorporated 
limits showed an increase of 4.7% 
which, for the metropolitan area, 
would approximate 6%. 
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A Record Building Year 

HE greatest volume of construc- 

tion operations on record, repre- 
senting a total investment of ap- 
proximately $35,000,000, was carried 
out during the year. Building per- 
mits in Greater Dallas were 13.6% 
greater than in 1924, while the in- 
corporated limits showed a gain of 
6.9%. These increases are the more 
noteworthy when it is considered that 
Dallas has expended one hundred and 
fifty million dollars on its building 
program during the last six years 
and that the record set in 1924, when 
permits passed thirty million dollars, 
was a goal as ambitious of attain- 
ment as the proverbial wagon and 
the star. 


At the end of March building per- 
mits were trailing 1924 by 10%, but 
on May 31, the permits had risen to 
11% more than the previous year, 
declining steadily from this time un- 
til—at the end of October—1925 was 
again gazing wistfully upward at 
1924. Heavy permits in the last two 
months of the year gained once more 
for Dallas the title of the city “where 
today’s success is forgotten in the 
promised triumph of tomorrow.” 

An analysis of the building permits 
for 1925 shows no very striking 
changes when compared to the pre- 
vious year. Residential construction 
amounted to 54.8% of the total value 
of the 1925 permits, which was 
slightly more than the percentage 
shown in 1924. 

Non-residential construction made 
up 35.8% of last year’s building pro- 
gram, while the balance of the per- 
mits were issued for repairs and 
additions to existing structures. 


Real estate transfers started the 
year with a jump and continued to 
run away from 1924, finishing the 
year 27% ahead. 


——o 





Dallas Population Grows 


OPULATION of Dallas is shown 
P as 264,534 in the new city direc- 
tory, issued last month by the John 
F. Worley Publishing Company. 


This population estimate is for 
greater Dallas and includes all resi- 
dential districts lying without the city 
limits of Dallas, but yet a part of the 
commercial city. 


The Bureau of the Census calcu- 
lated that the population of Dallas on 
July 1st, 1925 was 194,450, within the 
incorporated limits. The Census esti- 
mate for Houston on the same date 
was 164,954; Ft. Worth, 154,847; San 
Antonio, 198,069. The State of Texas 
now has five cities within the one 
hundred thousand or more class, El 
Paso having climbed over the line 
within the five and a half years which 
have elapsed since the last census. 


Texas has thirty cities with a popu- 
lation of ten thousand or more, the 
same number which was reported in 
1920. These thirty cities had a total 
population in 1920 of 1,114,295 and an 
estimated population now of 1,360,- 
524. The 1925 estimated population 
of Texas was 5,689,138. 


0 





The American Exchange National 
Bank has increased its capital stock 
from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000. 





Textile Mills Third in Texas 


HE total capital investment in 

the textile industry, based on re- 
placement cost, in Texas today ap- 
proximates $44,500,000, according to 
Burt C. Blanton, consulting industrial 
engineer of Dallas, who recently com- 
pleted a survey on the industry. 


Mr. Blanton in his report stated 
that about 55,400 new spindles were 
added to the textile industry in Texas 
during the period 1923-1924 which 
represents an increase in spindleage 
of about 33 per cent over the total 
spindles in place at the close of the 
year 1922. 

The total number of spindles in 
Texas for the period 1899-1925 are as 
follows: 


Total 
Year Spindleage 
ig ae eh eines 48,756 
| Sener a anes eae ek fee ie 68,170 
ee a ee 97,628 
ee St ST ee 106,236 
eee ee hs eee 3k ed 131,454 
iit ed ie hn sg ee 241,158 


Today there are twenty-five cotton 
mills operating in Texas which en- 
terprises represent a total investment, 
based on replacement cost, of about 
$28,500,000, and there are now ap- 
proximately sixty-five textile estab- 
lishments manufacturing a variety of 
products in the State. 


The net increase in spindles in Tex- 
as for the twenty-six year period of 
1899 to 1925, inclusive, approximates 
395.07 per cent. The largest increase 
in spindleage was recorded for the 
period of 1919 to 1925, aggregating 
83.48 per cent. 
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How Dallas’ Construction 
Dollar was spent in 1924. 
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How Dallas Construction 
Dollar was spent in 1925 





HISTORY 


Dallas was founded by John Neely Bryan 
in 1841; named after Geo. Mifflin Dallas, 
vice president under Polk, and incorporated 
as a city in 1871. It has a commission form 
of government. Its incorporated area in 1925 
was 26.44 square miles, the smallest of any 
major Texas city. Dallas ranked 42nd in 
population in 1920. 





EXPORTING 


Only seven states of the Nation exceeded 
Dallas in the total value of exports in 1924. 
In that year Dallas exports totaled $219,958,- 
779. This city, which is the largest inland 
cotton market in the world, handling 2,000,000 
bales annually, exported 1,498,253 bales of 
cotton as well.as 59 other commodities to all 
parts of the world. There are 149 firms in 
this city doing business in foreign countries. 








TRANSPORTATION 


Nine trunk line railroads and six inter- 
urbans give Dallas 22 rail outlets. The 
steam lines operate 104 passenger trains, 189 
package ears and 235 express and mail cars 
in and out of Dallas daily. Dallas ranks first 
among cities of the Nation in per capita ex- 
press business and 14th in total amount of 
business. The freight, express and parcel post 
business in and out of Dallas amounts to ap- 
proximately eight billion pounds annually. 





EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


There are 131 schools in Dallas, including 
45 elementary, 6 high and 80 private schools, 
colleges and universities. The Dallas public 
school system represents a real estate replace- 


ment value of $7,000,000. During the 1924-25 
term, 43,825 pupils were served by approxi- 
mately 1,100 instructors. The Dallas public 
night schools have an enrollment of 6,000. 
Dallas is the home of the Dallas University, 
Southern Methodist University, and Baylor 
colleges of dentistry, medicine, nursing and 
pharmacy. 





PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 


There are 4,029.54 acres devoted to parks 
and playgrounds. Dallas has 16 golf courses; 
45 public tennis courts; 31 baseball diamonds ; 
16 football fields; 3 running tracks; 17 wad- 
ing and swimming pools; 2 municipal swim- 
ming pools; 21 basketball courts; 14 soccer 
fields; 21 volley ball courts and 4 roquet 
courts. There are 50 different parks, 34 of 

which ate equipped with playground ap- 
paratus. 
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MANUFACTURING 

There are 709 factories within a 
six-mile radius of the heart of Dallas. 
This is an increase of 350 establish- 
ments in the last four years. Dallas 
leads all Texas cities in manufactur- 
ing. 
1904 Federal Census........ $ 15,628,000 


1909 Federal Census........ 26,959,000 
1914 Federal Census........ 31,065,000 
1919 Federal Census........ 93,650,009 
1920 Six-mile radius........ 116,160,150 
1921 Six-mile radius........ 87,120,113 


1923 Six-mile radius........ 114,698,847 
1924 Six-mile rad‘us........ 142,867,363 
1925 Six-mile radius........ 161,120,725 


RETAIL BUSINESS 

Dallas is the retail trade center of 
the Southwest. There are 3,527 re- 
tail establishments in the city employ- 
ing 20,000 people with an annual pay- 
roll of $30,000,000. These figures, as 
well as the ones covering the business 
by years, are based on the preliminary 
results of the retail survey now under 


way. 
EE Spann eRe $250,000,000 
| 3 ESS PRIA ee eee eer 190,000,000 
Ls SEREERTRES ae ene 200,000,000 
Le ee nee 210,000,000 
ee Ae ied eS ee 230,000,900 
DT eS ete oes 250,000,000 


ASSESSED VALUATION OF CITY 


Statistics from the City Tax As- 
sessor’s office show a gain of more 
than 900 per cent in Dallas’ property 
values in 25 years. Property in Dal- 
las is assessed about as follows: 50 
per cent on personal property, 36 per 
cent on real estate and improvements. 
This would place the real value of 
Dallas’ property at more than $550,- 
000,000. 


| ee ee $ 23,016,600 
St ie eae) 39,834,475 
VIG RRRRIERAIe 74,743,495 
oa NES: 118,663,175 
«=o 175,598,850 
Ne ee can ee 192,982,875 
——GRESRRS amr a 188,272,150 
Sam ie: 196,033,925 
| OSES 209,810,675 
eee vceveesseeeeee 224,517,275 
MOTOR VEHICLES IN COUNTY 
NE ee ee 23,811 
Sa ace ieee 27,248 
SESE een 33,735 
te al fg 1 cs) ford ae 39,847 
eee 51,000 
i a 56,683 
erent 64,575 





WHOLESALING 


Dallas ranks among the first 15 
jobbing centers of the Nation, and 
fifth in the distribution of dry goods, 
Dallas leads the world in the distri- 
bution of cotton gins, cotton seed 
products, saddlery and harness and is 
the third largest distributor of farm 
implements in America. ‘There are 
500 wholesale houses in Dallas, travel- 
ing 4,000 salesmen. 


| EEE REE E SOREN TOD, $ 54,055,000 
i EA erected OPER nero 85,000,000 ' 
Li) | Ogg Uaese ieree ereaterG 125,000,000 
Lk SESE ee 262,000,000 
Ll) | RAEEERORSIS AES Ueto cage 300,000,000 
Lg EEE een er 415,000,000 
1 Eee eer ne pite a ern 600,000,000 
2s Naren ee 450,000,000 
| AREER eee ee ne perenneee 500,000,000 
1 ORR et ee 700,000,009 
Le eee een eorereeree 787,500,000 
Ee oes oie s *800,000,000 





POSTAL RECEIPTS 


BD ee keen er $ 197,152 
reer eta et ae 392,713 
_|) | eee eemeeners ene re ate em eaten 687,884 
| EE OES ee ee ae 1,073,678 
BI castro es Ne Se 2,365,913 
Ly 4 ORR eet a eee ane ee 2,394,458 
Ly Eee ee 2,650,729 
NE eens ecereo aes ava eee 3,010,318 
| Rae aon tae Dok Oa me eae eat 3,105,328 
| Senneterre Be eee sc 3,455,166 


BUILDING PERMITS 
Greater Dallas 


Cy $ 674,471 
re ES: 2,988,504 
| AER EMA ARES 3,196,030 
RRR eenBe 3,422,512 
RRR RIE 14,295,520 
RO ERE ema RX 13,755,219 
BI iin nsssnsicddn sigs gudacale 15,000,206 
SRE Ste. 20,622,009 
REG p REO t. 20,988,469 
| RRS 3.5 30,650,564 
SERINE: 34,849,558 


REAL ESTATE TRANSFERS 
DALLAS COUNTY 


ee $ 5,651,304 
ee 12,377,755 
are 26,750,405 
OP IareR Ie < 21,201,861 
IE. 70,403,031 
eR a 53,110,386 
eae 50,438,421 
TERT GET 62,246,267 
SSeS 70,479,312 
| eS 88,725,569 
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PUBLIC UTILITY CONNECTIONS 


The Utilities serve Greater Dallas, 
roughly an area of 36 square miles. 


Electric — Connections 


BN asec dsapeuteccrsacapiscndeacrszsevertdeiess 24,693 
ON es olay su encendveneseueneuoresey ee $1,227 
deseo cees pda ceee oc sestbv eacaneses 39,471 
PO a sp cae Hace tncenceeeees 45,100 
| __SRUE IEEE. ean 49,823 
see ee ta 55,007 
Telephone Connections 
I le aces chr ete adn 2,459 
| IRON Ae cnersee re Ore Sienna 14,667 
CL) ea pales ee eee 25,308 
RR 36,159 
EIR: 44,363 
MMR eco Lep ay Seacetag etd caventaaxeaubsseeucpeseens 48,600 
"RAITT RER ORES 538,706 
AE ee 60,565 








POPULATION 
1870 Federal Census.............. 2,960 
1880 Federal Census.............. 10,358 
1890 Federal Census.............. 38,067 
1900 City Directory................ 68,372 
1905 City Directory................ 82,865 
1910 City Directory................ 92,104 
1915 City Director’y................ 130,516 
1920 City Directory................ 189,244 
1921 City Directory................ 201,088 
1922 City Directory................ 215,498 
1923 City Directory................ 232,156 
1924 City Directory................ 248,800 
1925 City Directory................ 264,534 


Note: The 1920 Federal Census 
gave Dallas a population of 158,976, 
which was an increase of 72.6 per cent 
in ten years. On July 1, 1925, the 
Census estimate was 194,450. These 
figures are for the incorporated 1:mits 
of the city only. 


SCHOLASTIC CENSUS 


These figures are for the incor- 
porated limits of the city only. 


BN asciadiia alec milicincladavipcnisliiel’s 6,783 
pg ha re ee OES 10,800 
aie an ICE ae OPE ROE 16,596 
eS AEE 21,512 
BO - 5 scicisugiilcaidielicstintdasedoaiacs 33,005 
en eee 35,437 
NUT» scesieaaviihh talesidesbinmsadtchanicke sii 35,833 
OES eT aver eee 39,160 
RR ATT ey ee 41,028 
GUITP scsticnnaphenientoilaticsh coibiucttie 43,825 





Metered Water Connections 
Figures shown are for the city 
limits only. 


[2 gaat miner epee seo ar rea 27,265 
RN Soi pe seca cee acdege dsteos 28,886 
Ct | RI Seo RP SR RE nr eee 30,731 
BE Sieg ha loca ates cnfayceie souaaneceaconcotees 34,260 
eee ene eee eee 38,233 
EO eke Sabaccncsrncesoocns dashes canara 42,658 
pS, a Ome ERE EAE COTES 46,510 
RO Sate tte tk ad om snceesd 51,542 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS 


There are 16 State and National 
banks in Dallas with a total capitali- 
zation of $15,700,000. This city is the 
home of the Federal Reserve Bank 
for the Eleventh District. There are 
70 mortgage and investment com- 
panies in Dallas. This city is the 
financial center of the Southwest. 


BANK CLEARINGS 


OOS acct ctireaent ae $ 356,300,598 
IR ee Oe Rene eee cre 1,868,685,312 
Lc i ea eee 1,301,332,809 
i Rr er 1,419,062,303 
i i een eRe En ee 1,865,414,009 
ti eee ie ee eae 2,208,734,872 
Dc ssssstoncbessssoaiebessssesans 2,556,829,920 
BANK DEBITS 
BOZO) east taad $2,181,901,000 
|, 5 Ae Oper air ae oer cena = 1,749,401,000 
EE oer eee eee eer 1,865,414,000 
DI ortstnc cs cacun dasa cent stusekee 2,065,244,000 
Be. nosscetemstscapoecesassasecsssis 2,178,745,000 
|) sR Oe eR 2,526,514,000 
BANK’ DEPOSITS 
| A oP Pr re $ 30,187,446 
BIPM ohn cesta pisausacascianisoavneseteten 94,354,637 
ae elo e re ene 92,508,244 
1 RT SOC EROSE REC re 116,452,733 
a EOE Rene ee eer ee 128,829,981 
Dn Seles smeaas cecas sev mate toep coment 147,991,873 
RMN 5 apps dvs stacieseosnencsensoe- 148,130,347 
BANK RESOURCES 
iss ate rer eee acdseee eters $ 7,251,000 
AN eet ceackcccn ests ccaseangtess eae 26,537,140 
Cy ee ree a 43,399,929 
PRM oes cactssctahsusiascay $erebeesieun 134,829,703 
oo geen ne aR ROR cE ee 119,017,704 
a She Raa R EO eer 141,972,488 
A Sonate be i Eye E Sere 152,914,761 
1: NEA ean o eapEirant Pe neers 174,165,194 
1 GEave i nce ne sete nerene 176,872,476 








POLICE AND FIRE DEPARTMENTS 


The Dallas Fire Department is completely 
motorized, having 50 pieces of the most 
modern equipment. There are 551 fire alarm 
boxes, 23 fire stations and 378 men. 

Dallas has a well organized and efficient 
police department with 231 men in its various 
branches. 








HOTELS 


With 130 hotels represer.ting an investment 
of $30,000,000, it is doubtful whether any 
merican city, save resort centers, equals 
Dallas in hotel facilities. During the past 
three years the hotel facilities of Dal'as have 
been doubled, due to the growth of the city 
and its inercasing popularity as a tourist 
and convention center. The total guest 
eapacity is 20,000. 








AMUSEMENTS 


There are 38 theaters in Dallas with a com- 
bined seating capacity of 29,000. The Munici- 
pal Auditorium at Fair Park, seating 5,000, 
is used by many large visiting attractions. 





STREET CAR SERVICE 


Dallas has one of the most efficient street 
car systems in the United States. Sixty-five 
million passengers were carried in 1925. Total 
trackage is 114 miles. Seven busses are also 
operated by the railway company. 
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CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 
The altitude is 510 feet; the average an- 
nual rainfall is 37 inches and the average 
annual temperature 65.4 degrees. Due to the 
low humidity and constant breezes from the 
Gulf of Mexico, the climate of Dallas is 
healthy and pleasant. 





AUTOMOBILING 


Dallas proper has 257 miles of paved 
streets. There are more than 400 miles of 
paved highways in the county and 600 miles 
of surfaced roadways. Dallas County has 
more automobiles than Mexico, Cuba and 
Hungary combined. 
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Printing and Publishine Rank Third in 
Dallas Manufacturing 


By C. AtpErson Proctor, Sec.-Mgr., Dallas Typothetae. 





even among those most 
interested in the de- 
velopment of Dallas, 
who realize that the out- 
put of the printing and 
publishing industry of Dallas for one 
year is more than $10,000,000. Ac- 
cording to a recent survey made by 
the Dallas Typothetae (a Master 
Frinters’ Association) this great in- 
dustry, in Dallas, employs more than 
1,000 persons with an annual payroll 
of $2,500,000. 


Translating this great Dallas pay- 
roll into terms somewhat more easily 
visualized, it is annually sufficient to 
rear two skyscrapers and _ have 
enough left to construct a pretentious 
apartment house in addition, or to 
erect 625 four-thousand-dollar cot- 
tages, or buy 2,500 one-thousand- 
dollar automobiles. 


There are 108 establishments in 
Dallas engaged in printing and pub- 
lishing in some form, and no city of 
the same size can boast of printing 
facilities superior to those of Dallas. 


Splendid Equipment 

HE printing industry of Dallas is 

well equipped with the most 
modern machinery and is capable of 
rendering any printing service from 
the smallest pamphlet to the largest 
catalog, including lithographing, en- 
graving, process color printing, in 
fact every class of printing required 
in business and in the field of adver- 
tising. The range of work produced 
here would surprise the person who 
has not had the opportunity to in- 
vestigate the matter. 


In the field of advertising printing 
there are several printing firms who 
have staffs of advertising and sales 
experts, well qualified to study their 
customers’ problems and develop sales 
literature which is not to be surpassed 
in the northern or eastern printing 
centers. 


Capable commercial artists are also 
available in these plants, enabling 
them to give complete advertising 
service. The Industry is well sup- 
plied with skilled artists and crafts- 
men. The printing equipment is 
modern and service efficient; the sup- 
ply of materials ample, its price 
reasonable. Proof of the ability of 
local printers is shown by the fact 
that many nationally distributed mail 
order catalogs and trade magaz:nes 
have been and are now being printed 
in Dallas. Its place as an important 
publication center is yearly shown by 
the ever increasing postal business 
reported. 

There are more than 750 employes 
in the ‘printing industry, exclusive of 


those in newspaper offices and pub- 
lishing houses, and there are approxi- 
mately 2,000 persons dependent on 
these wage earners for a livelihood. 
The investment in the industry is all 
of two million dollars, according to 
statistics gathered by this office, and 





C. ALDERSON PROCTOR 
Sec.-Mgr., Dallas Typothetae 


the sales of the advertising, book, 
commercial and_ specialty printers 
amount to more than $4,000,000 an- 
nually. Naturally, it takes a large 
number of organizations to run up 
such huge totals yearly, and in Dallas, 
there are seventy-nine establishments 
manufacturing printing in some form, 
other than newspapers and publica- 
tions. 
Dallas Printers Specialize 


ALLAS printers have been on the 
E aiet to keep their costs low by 
specializing and we now have three 
trade binderies, six trade composition 
plants and one trade press room. 


There are 240 million envelopes 
made in Dallas annually and dis- 
tributed to buyers all over the South- 
west, the total production being twice 
that of any other city of the South- 
west, while a considerable part of 
the envelopes manufactured for the 
government of Mexico are made in 
Dallas. The whole Southwest sends 
to Dallas for its theater posters. 


The specialties printed in Dallas 
include deposit pass books, bankers 
forms, cotton industry forms, labels, 
medical forms, novelties, coupons and 
tablets. 


Photo engraving deserves special 
mention. The very latest processes in 
such work are available here, and 
facilities of the companies are large. 
The volume of this class of work is 
more than a quarter of a million 
dollars, which is more than twice as 
much as any other city of the South- 
west produces. Four establishments 
are producing steel and copper en- 
graving. 


Four local manufacturing station- 
ers are equipped to serve every need 
in their line. They carry abundant 
stocks which make it possible for 
them to give prompt service. 


It is obvious that printers are at 
a great disadvantage unless they are 
in close proximity to distributors of 
stock, materials and equipment, en- 
abling them to obtain these on short 
notice. In this regard, Dallas is par- 
ticularly fortunate, being the distrib- 
uting center for printing supplies 
for a great territory. 


Dallas has four print paper jobbers, 
who are among the largest in the 
country, and these jobbers are alone 
selling paper to the printers of Dallas 
to the tune of over one million dol- 
lars per year. There are, further, 
distributors of printers’ ink, and the 
largest type founders are represented 
by a branch house in Dallas. Print- 
ing press rollers are also manufac- 
tured and distributed in Dallas. 


Newspapers, Publications and 
Periodicals 


CCORDING to the most recently 

published statistics of the De- 
partment of Commerce, there are in 
Dallas twenty-nine institutions pro- 
ducing newspapers, magazines and 
periodicals, employing an average of 
332 persons and having an output of 
more than five and one-half million 
dollars. This, in itself, should be a 
revelation to any who are accustomed 
to think of Dallas as a four paper 
town. 


Arrangements have already been 
made for giving Dallas direct air 
mail service to New York City, 
Chicago and other great centers. 
Considering its strategic position to 
the great agricultural section of the 
Southwest, and its great advantages 
of having one of the best air lines 
in the South, it is easy to foresee 
what a great future for the produc- 
tion of printing is in store for Dallas. 

Numerous magazines and_ trade 
journals, especially those which issue 
regional editions, will doubtless find 
it to their advantage to have the 
actual printing of editions of their 
journals for distribution in the South 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Texas Kaolin--for America’s China Shop 


Little Known Texas Resource With a Big Future. 


By E. H. Brown, Assistant Manager Industrial Department, Dallas Chamber of Commerce 


(Eprtor’s Note: This is the second of a series 
of articles designed to point out opportunities for 
the profitable investment of either local or outside 
capital in needed manufacturing plants in Dallas. 
Interested manufacturers or capitalists may secure 
further data and information covering this project 
upon application to the Industrial Department.) 






AIMERICAN potters and 
@ china clay manufacturers 
have long been dependent 
! upon foreign countries 
for their supply of kaolin, 

=== the principal raw ma- 
terial used in the manufacture of 
porcelain and chinaware. Kaolin of a 
high degree of excellence has been 
imported from England for many 
years, that country being the chief 
producer. An interesting table has 
been prepared from figures furnished 
by the United States Department of 
Commerce, showing the principal im- 
portations of kaolin for 1924, as fol- 
lows: 





Country Tons Value 
BI riers ieee 10 $ 331.00 
Czecho-Slovakia _ .......... 125 3,990.00 
MMIII oi secon neassscnsorence 2 44.00 
France 4,684.00 
England 3,148,668.00 
Scotland 77.00 
Canada 28,950.00 

1,881.00 


British Indi 








NR asec xt penscen 315,375 $3,188,625.00 


From the foregoing tabulation it 
will be noted that all except 2,576 
tons were imported from England, 
that country having a virtual monoply 
of the world’s kaolin production. Of 
the remaining 2,576 tons, 2,337 tons 
were imported during 1924 from Scot- 
land, Canada and British India, 





Exposure of kaolin six miles northwest of 
Leakey, Real County, Texas. The thickness 
of the bed illustrated is about 40 feet. 


leaving but 239 tons of this material 
imported from countries other than 
those under British jurisdiction and 
control. 


Business men of the United States 
are today familiar with England’s ac- 
tivities in the production and market- 
ing of rubber, which is another ma- 
terial on which the “Tight Little Isle” 
enjoys a monoply. Owing to the 
enactment of the Stevenson law by 
the British Parliament, the United 
States is now facing the problem of 
an ever increasing price in rubber 
goods. 

Should England adopt similar re- 
strictive measures limiting the pro- 
duction and sale of kaolin, the potters 
of America might indeed be con- 
fronted with a serious economic situa- 
tion, for it should be remembered that 
the finer grades of chnaware are 
manufactured from imported kaolin. 
The domestic kaolin or china clay 
produces a much cheaper article. 


With kaolin, however, the situation 
is more hopeful than is true of rub- 
ber. In Texas the American potters 
have a practically inexhaustible sup- 
ply of one of the finest grades of 
kaolin known to exist. At the present 
time the Texas kaolin is not being 
utilized. This is largely due to the 
fact that there have been con- 
troversies concerning the boundaries 
of the land on which the kaolin is 
found. 


RAW MATERIAL 
Source and Quality 


HE Texas kaolin covers about 

one hundred acres of land lo- 
cated some fourteen miles northeast 
of Camp Wood, Texas. It averages 
99% pure kaolin. All foreign kaolin 
contains a large amount of deleterious 
matter. In the case of England’s 
clays the harmful matter in the kaolin 
when first dug up ranges from 12% 
to 50%, all of which must be removed 
by washing. Even the Limoges clay 
used by the Haviland people in France 
is far from ‘pure, as it contains up- 
ward of 2% oxide of iron. 


Professor Jaffa of the University 
of California has analyzed the Texas 
kaolin, and the following table shows 
the result when compared with the 
theoretically pure material: 


Texas Pure 

Kaolin Kaolin 
ee 46% 
Alumina 39% 
Moisture 15% 





Thus it will be seen that the Texas 
kaolin more nearly approaches the 
theoretically pure product than any 
other known deposit. 

Supply 
XTENDED drillings and excava- 
tions on the ground indicate that 
the supply of the Texas kaolin is vir- 


tually unlimited. There has been 
proven up, by numerous test pits and 
drill holes, as well as open pits, an 
area of over one hundred acres, some 
of the drill holes being put down to 
a depth of 173 feet. In addition to 
these pits and drill holes, the hillside 





Overlooking the valley where the kaolin de- 
posits are found in Real County, Texas. 


has been cut in two places, and at 
each place a face has been exposed 
approximately forty feet in depth and 
one hundred feet in length. This (in 
connection with the test pits) has 
demonstrated beyond doubt that the 
kaolin lies in stratified beds and not 
in pockets. The geological conditions 
approximate those of the _ kaolin 
mines of Cornwall, England, which 
have been worked for centuries with- 
out exhausting the supply. 


Practicability 


~T should not be assumed that the 
Texas kaolin has not been thor- 
oughly tested. On the contrary, prior 
to the land litigation, many carloads 
of the Texas kaolin had been used by 
American potters and made into the 
finished commodity as it came from 
the mine. Yet, even in this unpre- 
pared condition, its merchantability 
was well demonstrated. It was placed 
on sale in Chicago, New York and 
several other northern cities, and re- 
tailers reported sales in the ratio of 
three to one over foreign products. 


Importation of Chinaware 


URTHER $sstatistics from the 

United States Department of 

Commerce, showing imports and ex- 
(Continued on page 23) 
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E. R. Brown Elected President Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce 


ya BROWN was elected 
president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the 
first meeting of the new 
directorate following the 
Sesto annual meeting held on 
December 8. L. O. Daniel was re- 
elected vice president, and B. A. 
Evans and Geo. Waverley’ Briggs 
were also named vice _ presidents 
A. V. Lane was re-elected vice presi- 
dent. A. L. Reed, head of the Trans- 
portation Department of the Dallas 
Chamber for the last three years, was 
named secretary and general man- 
ager, succeeding Charles Saville, who 
resigned to enter the insurance field. 
As a fitting climax to a year 
crowded with accomplishments, the 
28th annual meeting of the Chamber 
was easily the largest in the history 
of the organization. Fully 1,000 people 
filled the Junior Ball Room of the 
Adolphus to overflowing. The outgo- 
ing president, T. M. Cullum, who has 
served two terms at the head of the 
Dallas Chamber, briefly reviewed the 
activities of the organization during 
1925. 





L. W. Baldwin of St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the Missouri Pacific, was the 
principal speaker. His address 
stressed service as the first function 
of American railways under en- 
lightened management and presented 
many cf the problems confronting 
the transportation lines with a re- 
quest for sympathetic understanding 
and co-operation. 

Many railroad men of the South- 
west attended the meetings as did 
members of several State Railroad 
Commissions, traffic experts and com- 
merce counsels, attending a _ rate 
hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Dallas. 

New Chamber directors elected 
were: Geo. Waverley Briggs, Rosser 
J. Coke, W. T. Davis, Earl Fain, and 
C. L. Norsworthy. Retiring directors 
returned to the Board were E. R. 
Brown, Porter Lindsley, Louis Lip- 
sitz, H. A. Olmsted, Chas. L. Sanger. 
Holdover directors are: O. S. Bog- 
gess, F. A. Brown, C. E. Calder, T. M. 
Cullum, L. O. Daniel, B. A. Evans, 
Arthur L. Kramer, A. M. Matson, 
Hugo Schoellkopf and Ray Shelton. 





cAn Open Letter to the Citizens 
of Dallas 


The next time you come down 
Akard Street, stop for a moment in 
front of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Building. Look at the solid mass of 
skyscrapers extending from _ the 
Santa Fe past the Magnolia. How 
many of the buildings you see were 
in Dallas six years ago? Growth? 
Progress ? 

You can see it—hear it—feel it. 

A city must go forward or back- 
ward—there is no self-satisfied state 
where we can cry “Enough!” The 
competition of cities is as real, as 
earnest, as the toil and ambition of 
men. 

Which do you choose for Dallas? 
Shall it be reverse or high? The 
Chamber of Commerce is the “power 
house”, but the business men of Dal- 
las are the men who make it function. 

To keep up the rate of growth wit- 
nessed in the last few years means 
harder work. For with progress 
comes added responsibilities. 

We need new industries—greater 
payrolls. We need conventions. We 
need equitable freight rates. We need 
many things. 

How are we to get them? 

Individually, we cannot secure them. 
United, through the Chamber of 
Commerce, these needs can be sup- 
plied. 

A year of intensive work is ahead 
of this organization. But to turn 


this work into accomplishments it 
needs both your personal and financial 
support. 

The time—the money—you invest 
in Chamber of Commerce work is in- 
surance for your own future pros- 


perity. 
A. L. REED, 
General Manager. 


———- 0 —— 


Missouri-Pacific Head Ad- 
dresses Chamber of 


Commerce 

Stressing service as the first func- 
tion of American railways under 
modern and enlightened management, 
L. W. Baldwin of St. Louis, president 
of the Missouri, Pacific System, speak- 
ing to nearly 1,000 business men at 
the annual meeting of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce at the Adol- 
phus Hotel on Tuesday, December 8th, 
presented many of the problems con- 
fronting the transportation lines with 
a request for sympathetic understand- 
ing and co-operation. 

Mr. Baldwin was the chief speaker 
at this, the most heavily attended 
meeting ever held by the Chamber 
of Commerce in Dallas. Many rail- 
road men of the Southwest attended, 
as did members of several State Rail- 
road Commissions, traffic experts and 
commerce counsels here attending a 
rate hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
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Autry New Head of 
Junior Chamber 





Roy Autry was elected president of 
the Dallas Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce at the first meeting of the 
new Board of Directors, held January 
7, 1926. Other officers elected were: 
Raymond Potts, first vice president; 
Bob McClendon, second vice president, 
and E. Burton Knight, third vice 
president. 


The program of the organization, 
as announced by Mr. Autry, is the 
building up of the membership to 500 
and a general intensification of the 
Junior Chamber work. 


Directors for 1926 are the follow- 
ing: 


Roy Autry Fred. W. Lange 
E. L. Bristor R. W. McClendon 
W.N. Christian Eugene McElvaney 
B. P. Cullom E. A. Morrison 


H. V. DeArmond J. A. Mounts 
Henry Dorsey, Jr. Thos. F. Nash 

S. J. Hay Robert G. Payne 
William Jones Raymond M. Potts 
E. Burton Knight Louis N. Sparkman 
J. L. Lacey Robert N. Stafford 


——= 0 


Texas Oil Production 


Increases 

During 1925 the Lone Star State 
produced 145,640,290 barrels of petro- 
leum. The United States produced 
762,514,335 barrels, which would make 
the percentage produced in Texas ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the nation’s 
total. California maintained its role 
as the premier producing state during 
1925 with a total of 230,835,824 bar- 
rels of crude. Oklahoma ranked sec- 
ond in the amount of oil produced, 
with a total of 173,698,739 barrels. 

Texas is still the third oil producing 
State of the Nation, its 1925 produc- 
tion having been 12,000,000 barrels 
greater than in 1924. 





—_— 0—_—_ 

On November 30th, 1925, there were 
239,260 spindles in Texas textile mills 
of which 225,112 were active during 
that month. 


Manufacturers’ Census 
Under Way 


7; Bureau of the Census is now 
engaged in collecting the data 
for the biennial census of manufac- 
tures, which will cover industrial 
operations during the calendar year 
of 1925. This census is required by 
an act of Congress approved March 
3, 1919. 

The schedules or questionnaires have 
already been mailed to all the manu- 
facturers. Our Manufacturer’s De- 
partment is very much interested in 
the success of the census, which will 
depend not only on the accuracy of 
the statistics but on the promptness 
with which they are published. The 
Director of the Census has agreed to 
make a tabulation for each city with- 
in a few weeks after the receipt of 
the last schedule, properly and ac- 
curately filled out, and to publish the 
results of this tabulation in the form 
of a preliminary report. 

At the census of 1923 it was neces- 
sary to send more than 100,000 letters 
to manufacturers requesting addi- 
tional information or verification or 
correction of their reports. This, of 
course, delayed considerably the 
publication of the statistics. It is 
highly important, therefore, that you 
answer each question as accurately as 
possible and that you mail your re- 
port promptly to the Bureau of the 
Census. 


In preparing your schedules, care 
should be taken to answer each in- 
quiry that applies to your operations. 
Do not combine items that are called 
for separately. If you can not give 
exact figures, careful estimates will 
be accepted by the Census Bureau. 
In answer to Inquiry 6, the value of 
production, not sales, is called for. 
The sales during the year may con- 
siderably exceed or may fall consider- 
ably below the production during the 
year. Where no exact records of 
production are kept, the value of the 
production for the year may be ascer- 
tained by adding the value of the 
goods sold, the increase in the stocks 
of finished goods (or stocks in the 
process of manufacture) on hand at 
the end of the year as compared with 
the beginning of the year, or by de- 
ducting the decrease in such stocks 
from the value of goods sold. For 
example, if the sales during the year 
amounted to $50,000 and the value 
of stocks on hand increased from 
$10,000 at the beginning of the year 
to $15,000 at its close, the value of 
the production during the year 
would be $55,000; but if the stocks 
on hand decreased from $10,000 at 
the beginning to $5,000 at the end of 
the year, the value of production 
would be only $45,000. 


We urge all manufacturers in our 
city to co-operate with the Bureau 
of the Census in making the coming 
canvass in the shortest possible time 
and the most economical manner. 
These figures are published for the 
benefit of the manufacturing industry 
and the usefulness of census statis- 
tics is increased by making them 
available at an early date. 


Wholesalers Elect 
Thomasson 





Gus W. Thomasson, vice president 
and general manager of the Perkins 
Dry Goods Company, has been elected 
president of the Wholesale Merchants 
Association of the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce. Other officers elected at 
the annual meeting held last month 
were: L. O. Daniel, C. L. Norsworthy 
and F. H. Kidd, vice presidents, and 
M. J. Norrell, manager. 

New directors are Gus W. Thomas- 
son, A. P. Johnston, C. L. Norsworthy, 
O. S. Boggess, J. W. Allen, P. A. 
Bywaters, H. C. Hill, Ray Nesbitt, 
M. I. Freedman, Henry P. Willard, 
F. H. Kidd, L. O. Daniel, John A. 
Rogers and J. O. Davis. 

At the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation recommendations were made 
for a further expansion of the mar- 
ket’s service and facilities for 1926. 
The recommendations were embodied 
in the report of the outgoing presi- 
dent, J. A. Rogers, and Mr. Thomas- 
son, his successor. They included the 
creation of a service bureau to assist 
the retailer in solving his problems 
and the employment of one or more 
field representatives to carry to the 
trade territory the message of the 
Dallas market and to lend direct as- 
sistance to its patrons. 


—— 


Shoe Polish Manufacturer 
Moves Plant to Dallas 


The Thomsen Company of Waco, 
manufacturers of Dyo, who recently 
established a sales branch in Dallas, 
have now moved their entire plant 
from Waco to this city. 

Dr. David L. Bettison is the prin- 
cipal owner of the Thomsen Company. 
R. J. McCord will be manager and 
Geo. Walker, Sales Manager. The 
new Dallas factory is located at 3424 
Commerce Street and will employ 
about fifteen people. The concern is 
capitalized at $60,000 and will cover 
the entire United States from Dallas. 








Dallas Building Sets New Record 


Dallas Construction Totals $1 50,000,000 for Last Six Years 


994 more than the 
record set during 1924. 
The total permits for the incorporated 
limits amounted to $28,379,558 or 
$1,837,334 more than for the previous 
year. The most noticeable increase 
was in surburban construction which 
reached a total of $6,470,000 in 1925 
against $4,108,340 in 1924. This illus- 
trates the building activity in the new 
residential additions during the last 
twelve months. 


The value of the building permits 
in territory outside the city limits is 
as follows: “University Park $1,700,- 
000; Highland Park $1,500,000; Green- 
land Hills No. 2 $600,000; Elmwood 
and Highland $520,000; Country Club 
Estates $380,000; Urbandale and Ce- 
dar Cliff $80,000; Pasadena $175,000; 
Gastonwood $135,000; Irwindale $90,- 
000; Ravenia Heights $80,000; Forest 
Hills $60,000; Loma Linda $150,000; 
Surburban $500,000. 


Large Buildings Completed in 1925 


EFORE the construction of so 

many skyscrapers near Akard 
Street Dallas had a well proportioned 
skyline and for a time the effect, as 
seen from a distance, was not as 
pleasing as formerly. The large 
structures completed during 1925 
remedied this defect and another year 
will add not only to the massed ef- 
fect of towering buildings but will 
give Dallas a two-mile row of sky 
piercing edifices, starting at the Jef- 
ferson Hotel and going eastward to 
the Hilton Hotel and northward as far 
as San Jacinto Street, the site of the 
new sixteen-story Cotton Exchange. 





Among the principal buildings com- 
pleted during last year the following 
may be mentioned: 


Adolphus Hotel Annex. A 22-story, 
300-room addition to the Adolphus 
Hotel. The cost was approximately 
$1,000,000. 


Baker Hotel. Completed in October 
at a cost of $5,000,000. This hotel is 
18 stories high and contains 700 rooms 
together with a convention hall seat- 
ing 1,500 people. 

Dallas Athletic Club. Opened in 
May. Cost $2,500,000 and is one of 
the finest athletic club buildings in 
the country. 


Fair Park Auditorium. This new 
auditorium, costing $500,000, was 
opened in time for the 1925 State 
Fair. It seats almost 5,000 people. 
Its construction has already drawn 
many splendid attractions to Dallas. 


Ford Plant. Completed at a cost 
of $1,200,000. The plant has a ca- 
pacity of 450 cars per day. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 people are employed with 
a total payroll of $12,000 each work- 
ing day. 

First Baptist Church and Sunday 
School. The main church was recon- 
structed and a seven-story $500,000 
Sunday School annex added. 


First Methodist Church, South. 
This, one of the finest church build- 
ings in the South, represents an in- 
vestment of $700,000. 


Hilton Hotel. This building is 16 
stories high, contains 320 rooms and 
cost $1,000,000. 


Interstate Forwarding Company. 
An eight-story reinforced concrete 
warehouse building, completed in the 







































































(Incorporated Limits) 
—Values— —Permits— 
RESIDENTIAL— 1924 1925 1924 1925 
SORENESS TERN rene eC $ 8,641,301 $ 8,487,775 2,693 2,758 
2-family .. 1,457,415 2,488,750 276 468 
EET ATT 4,035,400 4,634,715 87 195 
eens “Ketel 2 $14,134,116 $15,561,240 3,056 3,421 
NON-RESIDENTIAL— 
_____, SSSR CNET on emer $ 2,095,000 $ 690,000 2 3 
Amusement and Recreational 483,85C 1,363,250 12 12 
Churches 967,350 1,156,900 16 27 
Factories 1,203,450 123,065 17 18 
I I ic ccnchanensamniibnin 206,650 513,282 20 29. 
Garages, private 66,818 58,393 149 130 
Oil Stations 156,070 96,838 38 28 
Institutions 28,000 128,000 4 2 
Public Buildings 53,300 236,000 5 1 
Public Works SER) pargShaertase 1 0 
Schools 518,417 277,299 2 3 
nT cal wish enaiisaadas ivecnoaunlccsogs 9,815 0 18 
Warehouses 1,635,450 888,72¢ 26 34 
Mercantile Buildings ............ 2,694,157 4,621,530 268 269 
Non-Residential Totals ....................-.--- $10,208,512 $10,158,092 560 574 
REPAIRS AND ADDITIONS— 
Residential $ 1,071,836 $ 1,243,993 980 1,118 
Non-Residential 1,127,760 1,416,233 244 222 
Repairs and Additions Totals.............. $ 2,199,596 $ 2,660,226 1,224 1,340 
Grand Totals $26,542,224 $28,379,558 4,840 5,335 














early part of January, 1925, at a cost 
of $500,000. 

Morgan Warehouse & Commercial 
Company. The first and second units 
of what will be a seven-unit ware- 
house group were completed in 1925. 
The project will have 250,000 square 
feet of warehouse space. 

Maple Terrace. A seven-story $1,- 
000,000 apartment hotel on Maple 
Avenue opened during the spring of 
1925. 

Republic Bank Building. A 20- 
story, $2,000,000, building. 

Santa Fe Terminal. Completed in 
1925 at a cost of $5,000,000. It is of 
reinforced concrete construction and 
consists of five units. The office 
building is 19 stories high. There are 
two ten-story units and two eight- 
story units. 

Sanger Garage. A five-story re- 
inforced concrete building at the cor- 
ner of Austin and Elm Streets. Built 
as a parking place for customers of 
Sanger Bros. 

Scott Hotel. A ten-story, 160-room 
hotel, costing $300,000. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. The new re- 
tail addition to its enormous South 
Dallas plant was completed in the fall 
of 1925 at a cost of $500,000. 

Many other important buildings 
were completed last year including: 
Lone Star Gas building, Sanger build- 
ing at the corner of Poydras and 
Jackson Streets, Western Electric 
building, A. Harris & Co. annex, Olive 
& Meyers Furniture Company’s new 
five-story factory building, Munger 
Place Methodist church and many 
other structures. 

Much Building Under Way 

ANY large buildings are now 

either under construction or to 
be started shortly. 

Several large structures will be 
completed in the course of the next 
few months. They include: The Mc- 
Farlin Auditorium, Hyer Hall and 
the new Administration Building at 
Southern Methodist University; Sang- 
er Apartments and the Allen Build- 
ing. 

Work is under way on the new 
Cotton Exchange Building, the Finley 
Apartments, the Wholesalers’ Loft 
Building and several smaller projects. 


a () 


A. A. Jackson has been re-elected 
President of the State Fair of Texas. 
Other officers elected were: Louis 
Lipsitz, First Vice President; T. W. 
Griffith, Second Vice President; W. 
H. Stratton, Secretary, and George 
Miller, Treasurer. 


——o—— 


Sam G. Hines has announced the 
opening of “Beckleywood” a new, high 
class residence sub-division in South 
Oak Cliff, served by the Trinity 
Heights car line. 
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1926 Models 
Radiolas 


$35 to $575 
a | Panatropes 
$250 to $600 
Panatrope 
Radiolas 


“THE BRUNSWICK PANATROPE” $700 to $1000 


Will A. Mathin G 


RADIOLAS AND R C. A. PRODUCTS; BRUNSWICK PANATROPES 
AND BRUNSWICK RADIOLAS 
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Year Adds 709 New 
Concerns 


mMINETEEN twenty-five 
} witnessed an important 
increase in the number 
of businesses opened in 
Dallas. Of the total of 
709 new concerns open- 
ing during 1925 well over 100 were 
from other cities. The average of a 
new “foreign” concern for Dallas ev- 
ery third day is proof of the value of 
Dallas as a manufacturing and dis- 
tribution center. 

For 1926 the slogan of the Indus- 
trial Department will be “More Smoke 
Stacks for Dallas” and efforts will 
be made to increase materially the 
number of national concerns brought 
to Dallas. A goal of a minimum of 
1,000 new concerns for Dallas has 
been set for 1926. 

A complete list of the concerns 
opening in Dallas during December 


follows: 
WEEK OF DECEMBER 5TH 

Antitoxin Company, The, Wholesale Drugs; 
1608% Main Street. X:-2863. 

Biltmore Coffee Shop; 1515 Main Street. 
X-1095. 

Dallas Shoppers Ad-News, Advertising 
Agency; 1706 St. Louis Street. Y-4610. 

Home Building & Savings Assn., Invcst- 
ments & Loans; 2032 Main Street. Y-4746. 

Hope Engineering & Supply Company, 
Pipe Line Contractors and Compressor Unit 
Manufacturers, home office, Mt. Vernon, Ohio; 
1503 Santa Fe Bldg. 

Marcy Lee Manufacturing Co., Manufac- 
turers of Ladies’ Garments, moved factory 
from Tyler, Texas; 1107144 Patterson Ave. 
Y-4464 

Orange Front Grocery & Market, Retail 
Groceries ; 2217 Hall Street. H-5974. 

Progressive Sales Corporation, Manufac- 
turers’ Agents; 321 Santa Fe Bldg. Y-4214. 

Regina Corporation, The, Vacuum Cleaners, 
home office, Ranway, N. J.; 208 Central Bank 
Bldg. Y-4473. 

Rio Fruit & Vegetable Co., Produce & 
Fruits; 408 So. Pearl St. Y-4317. 

Rosenfield-Rosen Millinery Co., Wholesale 
Millinery; 1005 Jackson St. Y-4522. 

Ross-Bell Company, Cotton Buyers & Ex- 
porters; 1400 Young St. X-6072. 

Santa Fe Lunch & Confectionery, Restau- 
rant; 1207 Commerce St. X-4744. 

United Business Brokers, Inc., Real Estate, 
Loans & Rentals; 803-4 Praetorian Building 
X-8568. 

University Park Development Co., Inc., 
Realtors; 611-14 Praetorian Bldg. X-6288. 

Wren-Smith Cotton Goods Co., Wholesale 
Dry Goods; 419 Mercantile Bank Bldg. X-17.2. 

EEK OF DECEMBER 12TH 

Builders’ Equipment Co. No. 2, Furniture 
Dealers; 3223 Knox St. A-7527. 

Detroit Graphite Co., Paint and Glass; home 
office, Detroit, Mich. 503 Santa Fe Bldg. 
Y-5334. 

Gregg & en, Barbers, 810 N. Haskell 
Ave. H-052 

Hanson Werden Co., 1112 Kirby Bldg., 
Contracting Engineers. X-5276. 

Hub Produce Co., The, Produce and Fruits, 
2100 Cadiz St. Y-4751. 

Ideal Cafeteria, Restaurant, 903 Elm St. 
X-2852. 

Krayer’s Drug Store, Druggists, 2747 Grand 
Ave. E-0339. 

Martha Washington Candies Company of 
Texas, Retail Candy (home office, Chicego, 
Illinois) ; 1705 Elm St. Y-3762. 

Miramar Dining Room, The, Cafe, 3896 
Cedar Springs Road. A-7572. 

National Sales Co., Mdse. Brokers, 2)05%4 
Cadiz St. Y-4221. 

Oak Cliff Auto Laundry, Garage, 1129 N. 
Zang’s Blvd. C-9075. 

Red Front Grocery & Market, 2554 Elm 
St. Y-5290. 

Smith’s Bakery No. 2, Bakers, 4806 Worth 
St. U-6955. 

Truck Parts Company, Auto Parts, 3033 
Main St. Y-5462. 

Zangs-Beckley Service, Garage, 1101 Becklcy 
Ave. C-3638. 

WEEK OF DECEMBER 19TH 

American Floor Surfacing Machine Co., 207 
S. Market St. © Y-3556. 





——. 
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Coast to Coast Bakeries, 4515 McKinney 

Ave. A-7593. : 
Commercial Investment Co., 1102 Athletic 
Club Bldg. Y-3642 ; 

Cope, Robinson D., Manufacturer's Agent, 
713 Santa Fe Bldg., lst Unit. X-7326 

Crescent Hotel, 24081% Main St. X-0485. 

East Side Cleaning Co. ., Cleaners and Dyers, 
1153% Forney Ave. U-6039. 

Hall Loan Company, 208% N. Ervay St. 
Y-1077. f 

Hamilton Furniture Co., 1105 Sw. Life 
Bldg. Y-2585. 

Income Securities Co., Investments and 
Loans; 914-15 Sw. Life Bldg. Y-3045. 

Johnson, Roscoe M., Automobiles; 611 
Main St. Y-2858. a 

Lane Street Tailors, 214 Lane St. Y-5773. 

Lemburg & Johnson, Retail Groceries; 
40281%4 Swiss Ave. U-5801. 

Moore’s Tailor Shop, Cleaners and Dyers; 
123 N. Patton Ave. C-9162. 

National Contracting Co., Contractors; 811 
Wilson Bldg. Y-5093. 

Radium Ore Lined Jar Company, Water— 
spring, mineral and electrified (home office, 
Los Angeles, Calif.); 1818 Live Oak St. 
X-8582. 

Sweet Shop Candy Co., Candy; 301 S. 
Akard St. X-8858. 

Uplift Cleaning Co., Cleaners and Dyers; 
2125 Hall St. U-6795. 

WEEK OF DECEMEZR 26TH 

Anderson, W. A., Cleaners and Dyers; 4826 
Columbia Ave. U-6575. 

Brennan Company, The, Construction; 1805 
N. Market St. X-7693. 

Col-Fritz Delicatessen & Cafe; 43832 Co- 
lumbia Ave. U-6577. 

Daltex Mill Manufacturing Co., P aning 
Mill; 2500 S. Harwood St. E-2239. 

Ideal Service Station, Garage and Filling 
Station; 2418 Oak Lawn Ave. A-7671. 

Nu Life Sales Company, Auto Paints and 
Polishes (home office, Los Angeles, Calif.) ; 
416 S. Ervay St. Y-2290. 

Ramsey, Hazel, Beauty Salon; mezzanine 
floor, Baker Hotel. X-3119. 

Williams, S. B., Automobile Accessories ; 
210 N. Pearl St. X-8881. 

Womack, Baker & Womack, Investments 
and Loans; 511 Elm St. X-7567. 


WEEK OF JANUARY 2ND 

Arcade Multigraph Shop, Letter Service; 
226 Slaughter Bldg. X-+2647. 

Battery Depot of Texas, Storage Batteries ; 
2300 Griffin St. X-2385. 

Blue Bird Cab Company, Taxicabs; 517 
Jackson St. Y-3121. 

City Fish Market, Fish and Oysters; 3304 
Ross Ave. U-6116 

Patrick oe ‘Exchange, Used Cars; 2515 
Main St. Y-23 

Savage, H. P. "& Co., Cotton Buyers and 
Exporters; 1208 Main St. Y-2022. 

Stern, B. M., Wholesale Millinery; 615 Com- 
merce St. X-1786. 
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During the month of December 
there was one budget subscriber and 
twenty-six new individual members 
added to the Chamber of Commerce 
roll, making a total of twenty-eight 
memberships. 


NEW BUDGET SUBSCRIBER 
Fort Worth & Denver City Railway, T. V. 
Murray, 110 Field St.; F. E. Clarity, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


NEW INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 

J. D. Aldredge & Company, J. S. Durham, 
Real Estate, Loans and Rentals; 1007 Main 
Street. 

Automatic Sprinkler Corporation of America, 
See Sprinklers; 502 Central Bank 

g. 

W. E. Baker (F. & E. Check Writer Sales 
Co., Check Protectors); 202 Simpson-White- 
man Bidg. 

Barrel Head Grocery, Eugene Martin; Gro- 
ceries—Retail; 2711 Elm St. 

L. O. Blanton, Cotton Buyers and Ex- 
porters; 141914 Commerce St. 

Clarence E. Breg, Advertising Novelties ; 307 
—_— Fe Bldg. 

r. C. Rollins Brown, Dentist; 1011 Sant 
Fe Bld, ntis anta 


Albert Catuna (Shippers’ Patching Associa- 
tion), Associations and Societies; 707 Cotton 
Exchange Bldg. 

Chocolate Shop Bakery, Dan  Maxich, 
Bakeries; 2109 S. Ervay St. 

Cox., Inc., Morgan H. Cox, Automobile Ac- 
cessories; 325 N. St. Paul St. 

Dallas Tile Company, Val Waggle; Tile— 
Floors and Walls; 407 Andrews Bldg. 

The Ediphone; A. G. Moore, Dictating 
Machines; 1300 Elm St. 

Floyd, Lochridge & Gillespie; S. E. Gillespie, 
Engineers (Irrigation, Dams and Industrial) ; 
1813144 Main St. 

T. D. Gresham, General Attorney, Texas & 
Pacific Railway Co.; T. & P. Bidg. 

Gulf Insurance Company, G. W. Jalonick, 
Jr., Insurance Company; Insurance Bldg. 

Hope Engineering & Supply Co., Wright L. 
Felt, Engineers and Contractors (Pipe Line) ; 
1305 Santa Fe Bldg. 

Jabee Sandwich Shop, F. K. Biebl, Mer., 
Restaurant and Cafe; 1516 Main St. 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., W. T. 
Martin, Loose Leaf System; 1414 American 
Exch. Bldg. 

Largent, Lyons Company, E. J. Largent, 
Show Cases and Store Fixtures; 709 Main 
Street. 

F. A. Leffingwell, Attorney; 1412 Santa Fe 
Building. 

Lydick Roofing Co. of Dallas, Willis L. 
Lee, Roofing Contractors; 1214-16 Marilla St. 

C. T. Lynn & Company, C. T. Lynn, Ac- 
countants and Auditors; 615 Wilson Bldg. 

Medical Arts Auto Storage, N. C. (NoB) 
Walter, Automobile Storage; Medical Arts 
Building. 

W. J. Odom Mortgage & Investment Co., 
W. J. Odom, Investments and Mortgage 
Loans; 711 Main St. 

Southern Benevolent Association, W. Wa'- 
lace, Insurance—Fraternal; 604-8 Praetorian 
Building. 

Texas Abstract Company, Robert Reisen- 
berg, Abstract of Title; 308 Linz Bldg. 
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AKE this test!—Write 100 words 


with Semi-Hex and any other 


pencil. 


Compare them for smoothness, 


easy, comfortable writing, long-lasting 


lead. 


Compare them for quality, for economy, 


for satisfaction. 


Prove to yourself that Semi-Hex is “the 


pencil incomparable.” 


Then make Semi- 


Hex your standard writing instrument. 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 


Jersey City. 


New Jersey 


R. H. LLOYD 


Southwestern Representative 


316 Simpson-Whiteman Bldg. 





Dallas, Texas 
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NOW IN OUR NEW PLANT-~-CEDAR SPRINGS AND N. AKARD 





















































SHOW CASES AND MODERN STORE FIXTURES 
From Manufacturer Direct to You--at a Saving in Price and Freight. 


Southern Fountain €f Fixture Mfg. Co., Dallas 








Let Natural Gas 
Solve Your Fuel Problems 


TBE 
LONE STAR GAS COMPANY 


South’s Largest Wholesalers of Natural Gas 
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©o Holders of Certain 
Valuable Securities 


WNERS of our 7% preferred stock will 

be interested to hear that their hold- 

ings are in a company that shows a 
remarkable growth day by day. The propor- 
tion of gas meters per capita in Dallas ranks 
it as one of the finest-fueled cities of the world. 


Besides keeping the people warmed and fed, 
your natural gas supplies power for industry , 
and heat for manufactures of a 


hundred kinds. 


ifs 
THE DALLAS GAS COMPANY 












































Printing and Publishing 


(Continued from page 10) 


and West done in Dallas. The paper 
mat or shell from which casts are 
made for printing weigh very little, 
scarcely as much as two ounces for 
each of the 81x11 size page and by 
air mail these can be readily sent 
from large centers, where the type 
is set and the magazine made up, to 
Dallas for printing via air mail, thus 
saving both time and the expense in 
mailing the completed magazine. In 
this way the air mail and increased 
postage rates may be expected to de- 
centralize the future production of 
printing both of magazines and cata- 
logs and Dallas is in a position to 
profit largely in this. 


Stimulating Dallas Industries 
7 study we have just completed 
reveals the following interesting 
facts as to how Dallas printers spend 
their money, thus, stimulating the 
sales of other Dallas _ industries. 
These figures are exclusive of news- 
papers and publishers. Rent $114,400; 
Insurance and taxes $137,400; Depre- 
ciation on equipment (which ulti- 
mately means replacement) $163,000; 
Light and power $31,200; Factory 
supplies $119,200; Office supplies and 
for administrative expense $142,400; 
Freight and drayage $22,800; Travel- 
ing expense $50,800; Advertising $41,- 
600; Paper, inks and bindery material 
$1,125,000 and a payroll of $2,000,000. 
From the foregoing figures the 
business man can get some idea of 
what the printing and publishing in- 
dustry in Dallas means to him. There 
is still an appreciable amount of the 
printing of Dallas firms being sent 
out of the city when, if this business 
were kept in Dallas, it would mean an 
increased payroll, a greater number 
of employes and a greater amount of 
money flowing from the hands of 
these add:tional employes back into 
the channels of local trade. 


Dallas printers, who are members 
of the United Typothetae of America 
(an employing printers’ association) 
use the same cost finding system that 
is used in the largest and more effi- 
cient printing plants of the country. 
This cost system is an accurate way 
of determining the cost of a completed 
job of printing and is of great as- 
sistance to the printer in enabling him 
to keep his product up and his costs 
at the lowest level consistent with 
good workmanship. 

Dallas has several other advantages 
which enable her to produce printing 
most economically and at relatively 
lower prices than plants in many 
other large printing centers. One of 
these is the economic stability and 
increased production resulting from 
freedom from strikes; again, jobs 
printed, or otherwise manufactured in 
Dallas, can be delivered at the lowest 
possible transportation cost because 
the raw materials are shipped to Dal- 
las in car load lots, and even if the 
same job were done elsewhere at the 
same initial price, the cost to the 
customer would be more, because he 
must pay higher transportation rates, 
as printed matter takes a higher tar- 
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iff classification than paper stock and 
the size of the printing order would 
make it necessary to ship by ex- 
press or by less than car load freight. 
Quick Service 

ALLAS printers and those in al- 

lied trades, being right at the 
door of the Dallas business man, can, 
of course, make quicker deliveries. 
The personal element also enters into 
printing in a large way. Should the 
customer by any chance be dissatis- 
fied, he can make his complaint in 
person or by phone and get immediate 
adjustment, which is not so easily 
done where printing is produced in 
some distant city. 

That the fair price and good quality 
of work given by Dallas printers are 
appreciated by the business men of 
the city is evidenced by the striking 
confidence that most buyers repose 
in local printers. A canvas of the 
members of the Dallas Typothetae 
has disclosed that fully 80 per cent 
of the orders which flow into these 
printing establishments are placed 
without the buyer asking the price 
until the job is delivered, knowing 
that where the National Typothetae 
cost finding system is used, produc- 
tion is efficient and costs are scien- 
tifically determined. This particular 
cost system has had the highest ap- 
proval of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and is recognized as prob- 
ably the most accurate and compre- 
hensive used in any manufacturing 
industry. 

It has been the endeavor of this 
article to show the extent and im- 
portance of the printing industry in 
Dallas, but we feel that we would 
not have covered the subject fully 
should we fail to express the appreci- 
ation of the Dallas Printing Industry, 
for the very general patronage and 
support it receives from the business 
interests of the City and the entire 
Southwest. That the printers of Dal- 
las will keep step with the require- 
ments of the City and its great terri- 
tory every one may rest assured. 


ven Shoo 
Pumping Station to be 
Enlarged 


As soon as feasible the pumping 
station and filtration plant at Turtle 
Creek will be enlarged at an esti- 
mated cost of $2,000,000. The present 
capacity of this pumping station is 
40,000,000 gallons a day, although 
the filtration capacity is limited to 
15,000,000. The increased capacity 
will become necessary on the com- 
pletion of Lake Dallas and the con- 
version of White Rock into a public 
park, 

+O 


John W. Philp has been renomi- 
nated by President Coolidge as post- 
master at Dallas for the four-year 
term beginning December 20, 1925. 


a ( 


Alonzo B. Cobb of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, will become 
a Professor in the School of Business 
Administration, University of Texas. 


Start the New Year Right 


by allowing us to save you a part of 
your auto insurance cost 


Ample 0) Recommended 
Strength J by 


Personal <P gaat ec 12,000 
Service a CA Satisfied 
Low Cost \ Policyholders 


Employers Casualty Company 


HOMER R. MITCHELL, V. P. and Gen. Mgr. W. B. HEAD, President 


Interurban Bldg. DALLAS Phone X-7153 





ATTACKED 


---and That’s All 


The following firms were successfully protected 
from burglary by--- 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFES 
during the past month 


W.7T. Grant Co. - - - Dallas 
Municipal Gas Co. (Branch) - Ennis 
Wright Brothers - - - Cleburne 
Fisher €f Rollins - - - Thalia 


Profit by their experience 


ABBEY BROTHERS 


SAFE HEADQUARTERS 
Santa Fe Bidg. Phone X-5065 
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SPECIALS 


For the Month of January t 
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Rebuilt Remington 4 | 
Model 10, $33.75 a] 
A Real Bargain, a 
You Cannot Miss | 
We Rent, Exchange and 


| 
Repair all Makes of +g | 
Typewriters I 


} AMERICAN 4 


\4 Writing Machine Co. 
| 
















fe 1503 Commerce St. X 2740 + 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Confidential 
Real Estate 
Transactions 


E buy property 

for individuals or 
corporations. All of our 
transactions are consid- 
ered confidential, and no 
publicity given when 
our clients so request. 


oo UME «+ 


**34 Years in Dallas” 


J.W.LINDSLEY 


& COMPANY 


REALTORS 
1209 MAIN ST. 
PHONE X-4367 





Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. to 
Open Chain Stores in Dallas 


we is claimed to be the larg- 
est chain store system in the 
world has announced its intention of 
opening a retail coffee, tea and 
grocery store in Dallas. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company has taken over part of the 
warehouse of the Morgan Warehouse 
& Commercial Company and_ will 
make Dallas the distribution head- 
quarters for the many retail stores it 
is preparing to open in Texas, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Rob- 
ert Clougher, vice president of the 
company, now in Dallas. The ware- 
house unit taken over by the com- 
pany will be fully equipped about 
February 1st, and the local expansion 
of retail stores will follow rapidly. 

“The greater part of our forces, 
our store operators, warehouse and 
office workers will all be recruited 
from Dallas,” stated Mr. Clougher, 
“while in every way we expect to 
adapt our business to the methods and 
desires of our customers.” 

In addition to the local force to 
be secured in Dallas, the company is 
bringing about twenty-four new fami- 
lies to the city. 

H. G. Ford will be Sales Manager 
at Dallas. Other officials of the Com- 
pany’s Dallas warehouse will be C. 
Olhoff, office manager; J. Call, buy- 
er; E. P. Naugle, warehouse super- 
intendent; R. Gardner, State super- 
intendent, and his assistant, H. T. 
Douglas. 


a 


Marinello School Opens 


in Dallas 


HE Marinello Company has 

opened its eleventh school in the 
United States at 4505 Carroll Avenue, 
Dallas. The Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce Industrial Department has been 
in communication with the Marinello 
Company for more than a year in an 
endeavor to secure the school for the 
city. The Dallas school will be the 
only Marinello sckool in the South, 
drawing students from as far east 
as Georgia, as well as Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Missouri and near- 
by States. Mrs. Retta Broadbear, 
who has been connected with the Chi- 
cago Marinello School for about eight 
years, will have charge of the local 
school. Mrs. Frances Young will be 
Registrar. The Dallas school, when 
in full operation, will employ from 
six to ten teachers, and a licensed 
physician. 

The school building is 50x75 feet, 
and three stories in height. It is 
now being remodeled and decorated 
and will be one of the finest ap- 
pointed of all the Marinello schools. 

At the formal opening, the Presi- 
dent of the Marinello Company, Mrs. 
R. J. Mauerer, will visit Dallas 
Others of the staff of the company 
who will attend the formal opening 
are Wm. Alger, Field Manager; Miss 
H. M. Chamberlain, Secretary of 
Schools and Madame Lucille, Perma- 
nent Wave Expert. 








IMPERIAL DESKS 
JOHNSON CHAIRS 
BERGER FILING 
CABINETS 


BIG STOCK TO 
CHOOSE FROM 


Buy Here---Save Money 


ASKEW 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
EXCHANGE 
308-1012 N. Akard 
Near Pacific Avenue 
Phone Y-1220 























Dallas Transfer 
& Terminal 
Warehouse Co. 


SECOND UNIT 
SANTA FE BUILDING 


B06 


The largest and one of the 
most modern warehouses in the 
Southwest. 


Has facilities for all kinds 
of distribution service; also dis- 
play, sample room and office 
space located in business dis- 
trict. If you have not already 
made investigation, it will sur- 
prise you how reasonable dis- 
play warehousing and suitable 
office space can be secured in 
the second unit. 


We can help you solve your 
distribution problems in an eco- 
nomical way and invite your 
inquiries for any information. 
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Texas Kaolin 
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(Continued from page 11) oul ; 
x . ul 2 
ports of wares, are informative. The  ¢w _ 
following figures apply for 1924 
pei $ 754,885.00 
China, plain, white cr brown... 754, 5 i y 
Same, decorated ......---c0--0-------- 8,854,3825.0) = oa 
Other china and porcelain ware 1,066,825.00 pv > 
Total imports. ...........-.....--.--------$10,676,038.00 ol a 
EXPORTS 
Table, toilet or kitchen ware...... $ 156,621.00 
Electrical porcelain aS ‘ = 1,767,323.00 
Other china and porcelain ware 102,477.00 
Total exports. ..............--0--1--eee0----2,026,424.00 


It will be seen that the United 
States is importing five times the 
value of its chinaware exports. And 
it is further to be considered that, of 
our own manufacture, the _ better 
grades of ceramic wares are made 
from imported raw material as well. 

The total value of American-made 
china and porcelain ware (including 
electrical porcelain) in 1924 was ap- 
proximately eight-five millions of dol- 
lars. After allowing for imports and 
exports, we find a total United States 
market of $93,500,000.09. 

The chief exports of clay wares 
(other than insulating porcelain) are 
the lower grade products. The fine 
American wares manufactured from 
imported kaolin are not exported but 


ai tasalapatials ge oer © HIS company has but one purpose. That is 

' to serve the people of Dallas adequately and 
without discrimination at a reasonable cost to 
each and according to the highest standards of 
business and engineering practices. 
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Southwest’s Consumption 
PON investigation, it has been 
found impossible to _ procure 
reliable figures upon the consumption 
of chinaware in the Southwest. 
Rather than use miscellaneous minor 


EGGS EGO 5 


reports, it is believed that an estimate It is a real pleasure to restate this basic pol- 

based upon population can be made . Ss 

which will be approximately correct, icy now at the beginning of a New Year. And 

and reflect an accurate picture of the = to express the earnest hope that we may con- 

—- ; i “cu tinue to enjoy the confidence and good will of 
The populat:on of the Southwest is so 

9% of that of the entire nation. It our customers and friends. 

may safely be assumed that the Sl 

Southwest consumes, per capita, as “du Loyalty and co-operation of every person con- 

much chinaware as any other section +H nected with this company are de ended t 

of the country. In fact, because of ‘ Ww: co pany Pp €d upon to 

absence of population congestion, retain the good will of the people and commu- 

with resultant higher standards of ‘4, nity we serve. It will be the constant endeavor 


living, the per capita consumption is «cul 


probably somewhat in excess of that on the part of all in the organization faithfully 
for the nation as a whole. In many 


natior to observe every consideration in our relations 
commodities Texas alone ranks from ‘ h h bli d he | 
third to eighth in the United States with the public and between ourselves. 


in total consumption. However, nine «ui 
per cent of the total United States ee 
market shows that the value of the «dw 
chinaware consumed annually in the 


Southwest is $8,415,000.00. x We Wish You All 


: chinaware plant should be estab- Gal 
ished in Dallas. This city is near the qui > , 
source of the finest grade of raw ma- = the Season § Prosperity 
terial and, in addition, is in the cen- 
ter of the Southwestern territory. 
Fifteen per cent of the population of 
the entire Southwest resides within 
100 miles of Dallas. This market 
alone represents an annual consump- 
tion of $1,262,250.00. 


Competition 
HE great majority of domestic 
chinaware consumed in the South- 


west comes from the central northern 
States of Indiana and Ohio. 
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Let us look upon the factor of 
freight rates, to see what part it 
would play in determining competi- 
tion. Inasmuch as the Texas kaolin 
can be compared only with the best 
of imported clays, domestic raw ma- 
terials will be omitted from this con- 
sideration. A manufacturer located 
at a point in Ohio, for example, who 
uses high grade imported kaolin, is 
charged for the transportation of the 
kaolin from England to his factory 
approximately 70c per one hundred 
pounds. After the kaolin is manu- 
factured into the finished product it 
costs him $1.36 per hundred pounds 
to ship it in carload lots to Dallas for 
distribution. To this, of course, must 
be added his handling charges and 
cost of maintenance of warehouse in 
Dallas. This figure fluctuates so 
widely, however, that it will be omitted 
entirely and we may proceed upon the 
assumption that this cost is negligible. 
From Dallas it will cost him an addi- 
tional average freight rate of $1.08 
per hundred pounds to distribute it 
in less than carload lots to consumers 
in the Southwest. Thus the total 
transportation charges are in the 
neighborhood of $3.14 per 100 pounds. 


The Dallas manufacturer would 
have to pay a rate of 30c per hundred 
pounds on his raw material to Dal- 
las, and $1.08 per hundred pounds for 
distribution in less than carload lots 
to the Southwest, a total transporta- 
tion charge of $1.38, or a saving of 
$1.76 per hundred pounds. 

The Dallas manufacturer distribut- 
ing to the one and a quarter million 
dollar market within one hundred 
miles of Dallas would have an average 
total transportation charge of but 71c 
per hundred pounds, which, compared 
with the cost to a manufacturer in 
the Ohio manufacturing point of $2.47 
per hundred pounds, shows the same 
relative saving. 


It should also be taken into con- 
sideration that, owing to the lower 
transportation charges to the terri- 
tery close at home, the Dallas manu- 
facturer would be able to reach out 
beyond the Southwest in competition 
with northern manufacturing points. 


The foregoing is merely used to 
show the general situation favoring 
the Dallas manufacturer of china and 
porcelain wares. Interested parties 
can secure a complete rate statement 
from the Transportation Department 
upon request. 


Silica 
een is largely used for glazing 
chinaware and pottery. The Dal- 
las chinaware manufacturer will find 
this commodity, too, located close to 
Dallas. A practically pure crystal 


silica, with the following analysis, is 
found near Llano, Texas: 


OS eee 99.920% 
Peroxide of iron........ 053% 
Undetermined .......... .027% 


The freight rate on this silica to 
Dallas, in car load lots, is but 10c per 
100 pounds. 


Co-operation and Patronage 

HE Dallas manufacturer, using 

the Texas kaolin, would be in a 
position to produce china and por- 
celain ware of equal or better quality 
than the finest imported articles, it 
being assumed that he thoroughly 
understands production methods in 
this business. Owing to the savings 
in freight rates he would be able to 
place his wares on the market at a 
distinct reduction in price. Further, 
being located in the center of the 
Southwest, he would be able to offer 
quick deliveries and service. 





THE VERSATILITY OF KAOLIN 

The wide range of uses to which 
kaolin may be put makes it one of 
the most valuable of industrial raw 
materials. The following list presents 
some of its most important uses. 

Paper: Filler and coating. 

Pottery: Basic material of porcelain 
ware, chinaware, all kinds of pottery, 
the finer grades of sanitary plumb- 
ing, tiling and all ceramic work. 

Paints: Oil absorbent. 

Oils: Bleacher. 

Insulation: Electrical porcelain. 

Refractory Wares: Fire brick, furnace 
muffles, crucibles, furnace linings, 
locomotive lin'ngs, gas retorts, glass 
pots, blocks for tank furnaces, stove 
and furnace bricks, blocks for fire 
boxes, cupolas, saggers, linings for 
blast furnaces, tuyeres, glazed bricks, 
roofing tile, glazed and encaustic tile, 
chimney flues, chimney pots, door 
knobs, fireproofing, copings, fence 
posts, mantels. 

Hygiene: Sinks, wash tubs, bath tubs, 
pitchers, sewer pipe, ventilating 
flues, foundation blocks, vitrified 
bricks. 

Engineering Works: Puddle, Portland 
cement, water conduits. 

Permutit: Water softener and purifier. 


Medical and Toilet: Face powder, tooth 
powder, antiphlogistine. 

Miscellaneous: Ultramarine manufac- 
ture, sulphate of aluminum, purifica- 
tion of syrup, dusting powders, face 
creams, lead pencils, dyes, wall 
paper, hardware trimmings, pumps, 
scouring soap, chemical apparatus, 
condensing worms, emery wheels, 
marbles, battery cups, shuttle eyes 
and thread guides, smoking pipes, 
casters, false teeth and fillings, and 
all purposes for which talc is used. 











These are the principal factors sur- 
rounding the marketing of any 
product and the Dallas manufacturer 
would thus enjoy not one, not two, 
but all three. He would be in a posi- 
tion to command patronage. 


Manufacturing Conditions 
UEL, water, electric current and 
labor were covered in the glass 
bottle survey published in the Decem- 
ber number of “Dallas,” but, for the 
benefit of those who may not have 
seen that issue, these manufacturing 
conditions will be summarized briefly: 
Fuel. The Dallas fuel supply con- 
sists of fuel oil, lignite, natural gas 
and coal. Costs vary from time to 
time, but the following prices are ap- 
proximately correct: Fuel oil, $1.25 
per barrel at Dallas; lignite, $2.05 per 
ton at Dallas; natural gas, from 17c 
to 25c per 1000 cubic feet, depending 
upon consumption; slack coal, $4.35 
per ton. 
Water. The present supply is 7,608,- 
000,000 gallons, and a supplementary 


artesian supply of 3,600,000 gallons 
daily. The new Lake Dallas, now un- 
der construction, will impound 63,000,- 
000,000 gallons and provide an ade- 
quate water supply for a city of a 
million population. The water rate is 
from 27c to 36c net per 1,000 gallons, 
varying with the amount consumed. 

Electric Current. There is no lack 
of electric energy in Dallas. In addi- 
tion to the present power plants, there 
is now under construction a _ third 
plant at Trinidad, Texas. This power 
will be transported to Dallas over high 
voltage transmission lines. The elec- 
tric light rate in Dallas is 6c net per 
kilowatt. The power rate varies with 
the amount of current consumed, with 
a minimum of 1.5 cents per kilowatt. 

Labor. Dallas is an Open Shop city. 
Living conditions, climate, better op- 
portunity for advancement—these, and 
other factors, make Dallas attractive 
to workers, with the result that there 
is no discontent. 

As there are no chinaware plants 
now in this city, a new chinaware 
manufacturer would, of course, be 
compelled to train his labor, using ex- 
perienced foremen or supervisors. The 
labor in Dallas is practically all na- 
tive white labor, a class which is in- 
telligent and adaptable. It is a type 
of labor which is teachable and one 
on which the turnover is compara- 
tively small. The chinaware manufac- 
turer would experience little difficulty 
in securing and training suitable labor. 

There is no scarcity of the labor 
supply in Dallas and new concerns es- 
tablishing factories in this city in the 
past have never been faced with a 
labor shortage. 


Factory Sites 

HERE are seven prominent in- 

dustrial districts in Dallas, three 
adjoining the downtown section of the 
city, one on the outskirts, and three 
beyond the incorporated limits. Prop- 
erty may be secured on very favorable 
bases, either lease or purchase. There 
is also considerable railroad property 
which may be leased on the usual 6% 
valuation basis. 


Distribution 

ALLAS enjoys exceptional facili- 

ties for the distribution of mer- 
chandise to the Southwest. Over the 
nine railroads serving this city there 
are operated 189 daily less-than-car- 
load package cars. In addition, the 
electric interurban lines operate 18 
daily freight trains carrying an aver- 
age daily tonnage of 400,000 pounds. 


Summary 

HERE is no china or porcelain 

ware factory in the Southwest. 
Yet in this territory is found the 
finest grade of kaolin known to exist. 
There is a direct annual home con- 
sumption of nearly eight and one-half 
million dollars, manufacturing condi- 
tions approach the ideal, and compe- 
tition is from distant points. It will 
be apparent that a manufacturer lo- 
cated in Dallas would have an im- 
portant local market and, further, 
would be in a very favorable position 
to re-establish the U. S. A. trade 
mark on kaolin products in the marts 
of the world. 
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HOPE-MILLS 
| CAtbertising Agency 


1610% MAIN STREET 





Don’t Waste Your 
Advertising Dollars 


Get Results! 


| A careful analysis of your selling prob- 
lems will put more dollars on the right 
side of the ledger. 


We are not going to put out a lot of 
“hokum” about how much we know 
about advertising and selling. 





Our policy is merely to apply the prin- 
| cipals of horse-sense in advertising, so 
| as to secure for our clients a greater 
volume of profitable business. 





We will gladly give 
you alist of concerns 
who have profited by 


using our service. 


DALLAS 
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see 


Get full value from 
your Advertising 
Dollars---Call 


X-3560 


We won't bore you 
with high pressur2 








sales tactics. __| 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 





ACCOUNTANTS 






Schoolar, Bird & Company 


C. H. Schoolar, C. P. A., President 
George H. Bird, Sec’y & Treas. 









Established in the Southwest 
Eighteen Years 


AUDITS :-: SYSTEMS 
FEDERAL TAX SPECIALISTS 


Santa Fe Building 
Dallas, Texas 





; _ARMATURE WORES 


Guat Armature Weain 
| Electric Motor Specialists 


Rewind, Rebuild and Repair 
Power Motors and Generators 


Griffin & Come baesaed X-4775 | 
SA TTURNEYS 











t L. Burcess L. E. Burczss 

. P. Sapier M. N. CurestTman 
O. D. Brunpivcr O. A. Fountain 
H. A. Bateman L. E. Exuiotr 


W. H. Wuirte 


BURGESS, BURGESS, 
SADLER, CHRESTMAN 
& BRUNDIDGE 
Attorneys 


1106-1112 Southwestern Life Bldg. 
General Civil Practice 
Specialties— 
Corporation, Insurance, Machinery and 
Real Estate Practice. 














BANKS 





A Complete Banking and 
Trust Service 


THE REPUBLIC 
NATIONAL BANK 


REPUBLIC TRUST & 
SAVINGS BANK 


Combined Resources 


$30,000,000.00 











BLUE PRINTS 


— 


4 Se 


| SOUTHWESTERN 
BLUE PRINT CO: 


PHONE Y-1063 | 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


| ITO9 MAINA ST. 









Phone for your lunch, 
You will like it. 


Dallas Box Lunch Co. 
X-5851 X-5356 








BOOKBINDERS 





Office Phone Res. Phone 
Y6561 H-4618 


HENRY NUSS 
BOOK BINDER 


and 
PAPER RULER 
Loose Leaf and Binders 
1517% Main, 3rd floor, Dallas 
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COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Frank Rogers 


Photographs for All Purposes 


1304 ELM ST. PHONES: X-4619; X-6321 





ENGINEERS—Cont’d. 


W. J. POWELL 


CONSULTING CIVIL ENGINEER 
811 Southwestern Life Bldg. 
DALLAS 


| Municipal Engineering, Public Utilities, 


i Real Estate Development, Topographic fj 


H Mapping, a Appraisals. 





ENGRAVERS 





E ol MO} od = MY ws ©) wd 
ENGRAVINGS 3 


Catt X.or Y. 3997 : 
1s ES ee (e-7-Ors lp (em ere | 





HOUSE MOVING 











RAYMOND STUDIO 
Commercial Photography 


2108 McKinney Ave. Phone Y-5171 
We photograph anything anytime 
HARRY BENNETT, Prop. 











Office Yard-Residence Phone H-5706 


C. Hansen & Son 
Practical 


Housemovers, Raisers and _ Shorers. 
Brick or Frame _ Buildings Raised, 
Moved or Straightened. 





























BUSINESS COLLEGES 





BUSINESS COLLEGE 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
“The School With a Reputation” 
Has Made Good Since 1887 
Absolutely Thorough and Reliable 
A Position for Every Graduate 
Write, Call or Phone for Catalogue. 





CONTRACTORS 





INSURANCE 


Kirkpatrick- Tnepeen Co. 
Insurance, All Kinds 
Surety Bonds 
Standard Stock Companies Only 
Phone Us X-7184 
1001-8 Praetorian Bldg. 





























W. E. CALLAHAN CON- 


STRUCTION CO. 
W. E. Callahan, E. S. Heyser, 
President Vice President 
H. L. Johnson, Sec’y-Treas. 
General Office, 707-8-9 Kirby Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 
Drainage, Irrigation, Railroad, Levee 














Hanway & Williams 


INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
208 Central Bank Bldg. 
Telephone X-3822 
Members Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
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; an and in- 
telligent office help 
fe furnished promptly. 


Over Four Years in Dallas 
EMPLOYERS’ SERVICE 
Phone BUREAU X-7526 











ENGINEERS 


MYERS & NOYES 


CONSULTING CIVIL ENGINEERS 


1107 Mercantile Bank Bldg. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Surveys, Investigations ond beeen 





JANITOR SUPPLIES 
© & Janitors 
Supp lies 
HB i Cleaning 

eyer&Son 


KARD PHONE Y' 
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MAILING SHEET METAL—Cont’d. TYPEWRITERS 
Letter Copy Mailing Lists John Schwarz Phone X-5708 
Multigraphing Maycut Letters A T : A S ne ea & 
DALLAS MAILING CO. weocees” eens 
191614 Main St. Standard of the Southwest We sell and exchange Typewriters of 
Y-6538 —Corvagaied Recshag all makes 1519 Commerce St. 
—Keystone Culverts 
—Stock Tanks . 
OPTICIANS Rate, S. L. Ewing 
Company 
¢ RYPT Atlas Metal Works TYPEWRITERS 
y¥ FTO | DALLAS 1606 Commerce 
HEITMAN OPTICAL Co. [ X-3026 Dallas 
OPTOMETRISTS 
1602 MAIN ST. DALLAS STAMPS—RUBBER TOWEL SUPPLY 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING FRED L. LAKE & CO., Inc. 
RUBBER STAMPS 
PHOTOSTATS — 
Paling fs! 2009 Orange St. Dallas, Texas 
COMMERCIAL. PAPERS. LEASES, DRAWINGS, ETC 








PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING CO. 


We do caretinmaan Everything furnished in the 



















































































311 DEERE BLDG. DALLAS Towel Supply Line 
PRINTERS 
STENCILS—SEALS SERVICE UNEXCELLED PHONE X-2736 
| GTEVENSON PRINTING (0. | 1015 Elm St., Dallas { 
, HIGH CLASS PRINTING : = 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSING HOME OFFICE: DALLAS 
COPPER PLATE ENGRAVING Our Health and Accident policies provide $5,000.00 for accidental death and guarantee 
TELEPHONE 1811 MAIN ST a monthly income to policyholders — by geen or are => eg nag od 
s SS at v Vv ear 
Y 4436 ww. DALLAS eae oe re posecne of eenmestind haute aepee—anede 
$1,425,000.00 paid in benefits. 
REAL ESTATE INTERNATIONAL TRAVELERS ASSOCIATION 
——— Price Cross, Pres. Dallas, Texas. Ben Haughton, Sec’y 
LAWRENCE MILLER ——— 
REALTOR fof B 
Business and Industrial AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Properties Y-1101 
818 Kirby Bldg. X-7675 P j 
ote - Authorized Service Station for most Automobile Electrical 
Equipment, Speedometers, and Magnetos. 
STATIONERY es] 
| 
t for every S. KOENIGSBERG, Inc. 
LEGAL STATIONERY TAILORS AND IMPORTERS 
REQUIREMENT We are showing Winter suitings of all weights 
Largest Publishers & Distributors of : 1306} Main St. 
TEXAS STANDARD FORM a 
in the world Cc. B. ZUBER F. M. ZUBER 
THE ODEE COMPANY ZUBER & ZUBER 
ete? Wholesale Collections Established 1918 
mbt a Rea 408 Santa Fe Building 
































) SHEET METAL 





caniiiantiaiataaiaiaiilaaiiinaiiaasiaies 
Monece mera ~ AMERICAN ELEVATORS. | 
ern sop sy J. PEYTON HUNTER ® 7 ™1339% 2% | 


¥ 3532. 
~ Smith & Rawlings BultT BY AMERICAN ELEVATOR & MACHINE CO., LOUISVILLE. KY 
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Keer ing Up With Busy ae 


Sam Hymes has been elected presi- 
dent of the Dallas Retail Credit Men’s 
Association. Other officers elected 
were: C. B. Strong, First Vice Presi- 
dent; J. A. Nance, Second Vice Presi- 
dent; Miss Inez Brickey, Treasurer 
and J. E. R. Chilton, Jr., Secretary. 


ee 


Ownership of the Palace and Melba 
Theaters of Dallas has passed into 
the hands of the Publix Theaters, 
Inc., a new organization recently cre- 
ated by the merger of one billion 
dollars worth of theatrical property 
on the part of the Famous-Players- 
Lasky Corporation of New York and 
Dalaban-Katz of Chicago. This deal 
also includes the Crystal Theater in 
Dallas, a second-run house, and six- 
teen other theaters in Texas formerly 
held by the Southern Enterprises, Inc. 
This change in ownership was made 


known at the convention of theater 
managers of Texas, Arkansas and Ok- 
Jahoma, recently held in Dallas. 
i 

Work on the Fort Worth-Dallas 
Highway between Fort Worth and 
Arlington is now under way. The 
present road is being widened from 
18 to 24 feet. 
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Benjamin Joy, formerly of Dallas, 
has become connected with the bank- 
ing firm of Dillon, Read & Company 
of New York in the capacity of chair- 
man of the United States and Foreign 
Securities Corporation. 
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Dr. John O. McReynolds was elected 
president of the Dallas County Medi- 
cal Society, succeeding Dr. W. D. 
Jones. Dr. W. W. Shortal was elected 
vice president, and Dr. W. W. Fowler 
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Bigger and Better Every Year é 
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We want to thank our friends for the busi | & 
ness they have given us in 1925, 


W. MARION NEWMAN 


Commercial Printing €9 Letter Service Co. 
Premier Letter Shop of the Southwest 
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was elected secretary-treasurer for 
his eighth term. 
ee rr *% 

Ralph Bryan, of Dallas, was elected 
president of the North Texas Chapter, 
American Institute of Architects; 
Frank Witchell of Dallas, first vice 
president; Thomas D. Brown of Dal- 
las, secretary-treasurer. 

Frank W. Wozencraft was last 
month elected president of the execu- 
tive committee of the Dallas Council 
of Boy Scouts of America. H. E. 
Hobson, F. W. Anderson, and H. M. 
Bernet were elected vice presidents. 

The new president of the Dallas 
Chapter of Veterans of Foreign Wars 
is A. J. Thuss. Other recently elected 
officers are T. V. Coleman, senior vice 
commander; J. B. Lillibridge, junior 
vice commander; Jack Gwin, quarter- 
master; Chas. J. Holtz, surgeon and 
Ralph W. Thompson, officer of the 
day. ae 

R. W. Van Valkenburgh has been 
elected president of the Dallas Elec- 
tric Club. E. T. Keck was elected 
vice president; W. R. Burns, treasurer 
and Beeman Fisher, secretary. 
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On January 1st, Henry S. Miller 
became president of the Dallas Real 
Estate Board. J. D. Cullum, Jr., is 
the first vice president; Roy E. Smith 
second vice president and Geo. W. 
Works, treasurer. 

BRR 

Dr. H. R. Thomas has been placed 
in charge of the Food Handlers’ Di- 
vision of the City Health Department, 
succeeding Dr. C. L. Spencer. Dr. 
Thomas will be succeeded by Dr. J. 
W. Bass as superintendent of the 
Emergency Hospital. 

% & m7] ® 

Dan G. Fisher has been elected 
president of the Templar Club suc- 
ceeding Dr. S. E. Milliken. James P. 
Crowder was elected first vice presi- 
dent; Sam V. Turner, second vice 
president and Z. S. Armstrong, re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Billy Haughton has resigned as sec- 
retary of the Dallas Rotary Club. No 
successor has been chosen as yet. 

BRR 

Dr. DeWitt Smith has been ap- 
pointed medical director of the South- 
western Life Insurance Company and 
assumed his duties January lst. 
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More than 100 salesmen, working 
out of the Fort Worth office of the 
Waples-Platter Grocery Company, 
were guests of the Dallas plant last 
month. 
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The Farm-Labor Union of America 
will re-establish State headquarters 
in Dallas. 
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The Dallas Street Railway Com- 
pany has awarded contract for the 
new busses, which will be placed in 
service by this company, to the Perry 
Motor Company, local Dodge distr.bu- 
tors. 
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Expans:on in textile mill capacity 
in Dallas and McKinney to meet in- 
creased demands next year for cotton 
fabrics is part of the program of 
the C. R. Miller Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Dallas. Twenty-five per cent 
additional spindle capacity will be in- 
stalled in the Dallas Textile Mills and 
it is probable that the capacity of 
the Texas Cotton Mills at McK.nney 
will be doubled. — ~ 

The Sulphur Springs Light Plant, 
formerly owned by the firm of Ash- 
croft & Sons, has been bought and 
will be consolidated with the other 
properties of the Texas Public Utili- 
ties Company. 


John C. Harris was re-elected presi- 
dent of Delta Sigma Phi national col- 
lege fraternity, at the nineteenth bi- 
ennial convention held last month. 











The BAKER 


A Hotel in construction, 
location, appointmeat 
and service worthy, even, 
of Dallas. 


-other Baker Hotels--- 





The TEXAS The AUSTIN 
Ft. Worth Austin 
The The 

GUNTER MENGER 


San Antonio 



































Elm and T.& P. Tracks 


M. M. MAYFIELD 
LUMBER 


All Phones H-2171 




































CITY LOANS 


UNLIMITED FUNDS 
At 6% and up 


To Loan on Dallas Business and Residence Properties 





E. H. DAVIS, Loan Agent---X-4557 
802 SOUTHWESTERN LIFE BUILDING 
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Remember This When 
You Want Distribution 


IN 25 WEEKS the new business was as well known to 

the trade as the old business which had taken 25 
years—and more—to develop. Such was the ex- 
perience of a certain business concern which recently 
established a new line of products, selling to an entirely 
different line of customers from that of its old business. 
(@ Just another instance of modern selling methods as 
applied by the 


Johnston 


Printing €* Advertising Company 
Graphic Arts Building 
Dallas, Texas 


“7 Bring your selling problems to us. Seventeen years of experience in finding ) 
| the right answer. Today, serving many of the foremost manufacturers and | 
\ business institutions of Texas. ; 


PHONE Y-2122 FOR APPOINTMENT 
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Lichtenstein--Mittenthal Company 
Occupies New Home 


APRIL 1, 1921, Lichten- 
stein-Mittenthal Com- 
pany started in business, 
organized by Leon M. 
Lichtenstein and Albert 
H. Mittenthal and located 
at the corner of Elm and Austin 
Streets in the old Adams & Leonard 
banking house which has_ recently 
been demolished to make way for a 
large modern garage. Space was en- 
tirely too limited for the patronage 
offered the young firm and, on June 
1 of the same year, more commodious 
quarters and a better location were 
secured at 800 Commerce Street 
where about 10,000 square feet made 

























possible the grewth of the business. 
A year ago, it was realized that much 
larger space and more adequate facil- 
ities were required, hence after dili- 
gent search a long term lease was 
acquired at 900 Commerce Street 
(corner Lamar and diagonally across 
from the Dallas News). Here, four 
floors with over 20,000 square feet 
have been equipped for their future 
activities. 

The quality of their product and the 
service they render has built for them 
a clientele of which they are justly 
proud. Five road salesmen thorough- 
ly cover their trade territory: 

A. R. Marks—North and North 
Central Texas. 

Wm. F. Ash—Central and South 
Texas. 

D. G. Ferguson—East Texas, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana. 


Joseph Friedman—Oklahoma. 


R. J. (Jack) Bohon has just joined 
their sales force to represent them in 
West Texas. 

Their house salesmen are David H. 
Kohen and Thos. F. Bass. 





Increasing Manufacturing Facilities 


HE Lichtenstein-Mittenthal Com- 

pany is making another interest- 
ing announcement in that they have 
associated with them E. F. Judge, just 
recently with Gage Hat Works, Chi- 
cago, for eight years and prior to 
which he had many years’ manufac- 
turing experience with Wm. Knowl- 
ton & Sons, New York. Mr. Judge 
has thoroughly reorganized the man- 
ufacturing department and, with the 
assistance of experienced designers, 
will produce trimmed hats from pop- 
ular prices upward to as high as de- 
mand requires. With an increased 
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number of machines and with the best 
equipped work room to be found any- 
where, much can be expected from 
this department. 

Foreign buying facilities have been 
established through Commissionaires 
in Paris and they are now importing 
direct flowers, straw and hair braids, 
laces, malines and novelty ornaments. 
A New York resident buying office is 
also maintained throughout the year 
which enables them to constantly 
show new merchandise. 


A very cordial invitation is extended 
to all of their good friends to call and 
inspect this modern wholesale milli- 
nery establishment. 
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Ed Hall has been elected president 
of the State Bank & Trust Company, 
succeeding A. L. Slaughter. Mr. 
Slaughter was forced to resign on ac- 
count of his health, however, he will 
retain his interest in the bank. E. 
O. Snead of McKinney was elected 
active vice president and cashier of 
the same organization. 


Additional-Courses 
Announced 


The Institute for Social Education 
has recently announced its additional 
courses which began after the first 
of January and which are now open 
to registration. 

Beginning Thursday, January 7, 
Dr. Max Handman, of the University 
of Texas, will direct three courses on 
the following important subjects: 

International Relations 

Principles of Sociology 

Principles of Economics 

Beginning January 18, there will be 
held a four weeks’ Intensive Institute 
directed by Dr. Edward T. Devine, 
and especially organized for training 
in practical social work. 

Five other regular Institute courses 
will continue in full operation: 

History of Religion—Dr. Frank 
Powell. 

Industrial Relations—Elmer Scott. 

Political Science—Prof. J. D. Doty, 
Ss. M. Uv. 

Social Functions of the Church— 
Prof..J. R. Spann, S. M. U. 

Social Adjustments of Children— 
Prof. H. L. Pritchett, S. M. U. 

The Institute is under the auspices 
of the Civic Federation of Dallas, 
2419 Maple Avenue, Y-4535. Miss 
Gaynell Hawkins is director. 
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E. W. Morten, capitalist, head of 
the Morten Motor Company, has 
taken over the distribution of Peer- 
less motor cars for this territory; 
C. L. McNulty has the active direc- 
tion of the business as vice president 
and general manager. 
0 
Paul W. Jackson is the new com- 
mander of the John W. Low Fost, 
American Legion. Other officers 
elected were Leo Fox, first vice com- 
mander; Parker Lucas, second vice 
commander; Judge Royall R. Watkins, 
historian; Rev. I. K. Boyd, chaplain; 
and Hugh Shegog, sergeant at arms. 
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F® YOUR considerate cooperation during the G7 : 
past year which has helped us to make telephone ‘“ 
service good, we sincerely thank you. 


We shall try to merit this continuing cooperation 
by our efforts during the year 1926. 


At the same time we wish to extend to you our best 
wishes for a very happy New Year. 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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~ /400 >hcres o, r Protected Pro ~~ ~ 


\ J ISITORS to Dallas are invariably impressed with 
the beauty and architectural variety of homes in 
the Highland Park developments. 


In many cities, residential sections have a “‘cut-on-a- 
pattern” aspect that does not attract —one home being 
very like the others. 


Builders in Highland Park have vied with one another 
to produce something that possesses individuality. For 
that reason it presents a refreshingly varied vista. 


Homes of English, Spanish, Colonial and French types, 
each and every one architecturally correct. 


Flippen ~ Prather Realty Co~. 


Owners ~~ Developers hy sed es 
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